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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
ae 

O many rumours are circulating in Russia in 
regard to the projected expedition to Central 

Asia this year that it is difficult to get at the bottom of 
thé movements. One or two facts, however, may be 
accepted as being sufficiently reliable, failing others of 
a positive character, and these certainly deserve the 
attention of our statesmen. It seems to be a certainty 
that an expedition of some sort or other will take place 
in Turkestan, whether the Caspian one be abandoned or 
not ; and évery post tends to confirm the accuracy of 
this statement, by bringing from Central Asia well-defined 
and circumstantial reports of the preparations in progress 
at Kazala, Tashkent, and Samarcand. General Kauf- 
mann’s movement might be twofold: he might content 
himself with a simple march to Mery, or he might im- 
pinge with his detachment upon the integrity of Afghan 
Turkestan, occupy Maimene, and perhaps push further 
round still to Balkh. There is this danger connected 
with his advance upon Merv, which we should like to 
see borne in mind by complacent .optimists—that when 
a man like General Kaufniann, who is a personal friend 
and favourite of the Emperor, touches the fringe of a 
coveted and disorganised region with a powerful force, 
one can never tell where his operations will cease. It is 
easy for statesmen of the Duke of Argyll stamp to say 
that, if Russia conquered Merv, our influence in Afghan- 
istan would not be endangered ; but the district of Merv 
is very elastic, and a conquering General might discover 
its boundary to be dangerously close indeed to Herat. 
In regard to the second part of the Central Asian pro- 
gramme—the punishment of the Akhel Tekkes—we may 
assume, with tolerable certainty, that this will not fall, tg 
the Turkestan troops, since the strongholds of Geok 
Tepe and Askabat are too far distant fram Mery for an 
army operating from the Oxus to attempt toioccupy them. 
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We may therefore expect to see a second detachment 
setting out from Krasnovodsk or Tchikishlar, led; on this 
occasion, by somebody better than the incapable and 
cowardly chief who, last autumn, disgraced himself and 
Russia so signally under the ramparts of Dengeel Tepe. 
Two Generals are designated by rumour for this com- 
mand, General Skobeleff and General Tergousakoff. We 
hesitate to believe that the former is likely to be the man, 
as Tergousakoff is a sound, experienced officer, and has 
already won golden opinions in the Transcaspian district 
by his expulsion from the territorial troops of all corrupt 
and incapable officers, and by his carefu}:dispositions for 


ensuring the success of another campaign. But whether . 


he be the commander or not, we have to face the fact 
that Russia is preparing to occupy Merv before the close 
of the year, and, if England does not mean to let her 
have it, the sooner she speaks out her mind the better. 


An English writer describing the Home Rulers in a 
leading New York journal, thus speaks of their Parlia- 
mentary and oratorical qualifications :—“ Mr. Parnell is 
always polite and submissive, but he is always evasive, 
and if one form of procedure fails him he is ready with 
another. As to Itish eloquence, it is a tradition, but it 
is scarcely a living reality in the House of Commons. 
The late Mr. Maguire was the last cultivator of the 
impassioned style; the ‘Good God, Mr. Speaker’ 
fashion of oratory, which Lord Beaconsfield censured in 
Canning, expired upon the foaming lips of the late 
Member for Cork. Mr. P. J. Smyth, a mild revolu- 
tionist, somewhat resembling the late Mr. J. S. Mill jin 
appearance, is a consummately graceful reciter of 
speeches, whose admirable literary form rivets the atten- 
tion of the House; but Mr. Smyth is among Irish 
orators what Gray was among poets, and a single speech 
is supposed to cost him the unremitting labour of a whole 
year. The best debating speaker among the Irish Home 
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Rulers, both in manner and substance, and one of the 
best if the House, though, for reasons which Cicero’s 
doctrine about oratory might partially explain, he is not 
much heeded, and not at all reported, is Mr. O’Connor 
Power. Mr. Justin McCarthy, whose character and 
literary reputation make him a very ‘valuable accession to 
the Home Rule ranks, has great readiness of ideas and 
fluency of speech, and there is an artistic form about 
what he does which is refreshing amid the slovenliness of 
British oratory. But at present the training of the 
journalist and the book-man is conspicuous; and Mr. 
McCarthy improvises essays and leading articles rather 
than Parliamentary speeches. As for Mr. O’Donnell and 
Mr. Biggar, they have every fault except that of want of 
fluency (which in their case would be a merit) that Par- 


liamentary speakers can possess.” 


GENERAL GouRKO must by this time be getting tired 
of his unpleasant functions as Represser-in-Chief of the 
St. Petersburg Nihilists. ‘There is something very diffe- 
rent, he has discovered to his chagrin, between crushing a 
disorganised mass of Ottoman soldiery in the open and the 
extermination of plotters in a large and populous city. 
He cannot complain of the means placed at his disposal. 
His power is practically unlimited, being bound only by 
the word of the Czar. Hehas an army in the barracks 
in and near St. Petersburg of not less than 100,000 troops, 
including among them the pick of the Imperial Guards ; 
he controls a police force ten times as numerous, in pro- 
portion to the population, as the police force of London ; 
he has an auxiliary body of 20,000 street watchmen, or 
dvorniks ; and, in short, it may be said that of the 600,000 
people constituting the winter population of St. Peters- 
burg upwards of 200,000 are more or less at his disposal 
in keeping watch and ward over the other two-thirds. 
And yet in spite of these immense resources, and the 
elaborate administrative organisation which exists in the 
Russian capital, he cannot prevent clubs being formed, 
newspapers being printed, and individuals being assassi- 
nated almost, as it were, under his very nose. ‘There is 
something irresistibly comic in the case of the discovery 
of the Nihilist printing-press this week—that for months 
past outside No. ro, Sapper Street a dvornik should have 
been kept stationed night and day on the look-out against 
Nihilists, while, inside, a body of conspirators should have 
been constantly at work printing proclamations and 
portions of the JVarodnia Volia. Theoretically, General 
Gourko should be able, with his 200,000 coadjutors, to 
prevent the possibility of such cases occurring, and yet, 
when one. comes to deal with the matter practically, it is 
easy to see how simple it is for conspirators to carry on 
their operations undisturbed. The chief source of danger 
to the latter is the chance that some of the members of 
the association may waver and confess, or that the 
society may admit at last into its fold one of the nume- 
rous police spies who make it their business to consort 
with suspected Nihilists, and often remain outwardly 
ardent plotters for months, while at the same time they 
are silently acting as reporters for the Third Department, 
and accumulating evidence against the confederates. 


CoMMUNICATIONS of a very important character are 
passing, we understand, between the Russian and Persian 
Governments, in regard to the settlement of the Central 
Asian Question. Russian influence is supreme at 
Teheran, We have repeatedly urged upon the Govern- 


ment the necessity of increasing our influence with the 
Shah’s Government ; we fear now it is too late. 
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Some of the daily newspapers offer a great ¢ 
comment upon the late interviews between he C : 
Prince of Germany and the German Chancello 
Emperor. It seems now to be taken for gran 
correspondents of these newspapers that wher 
one royal personage meets another, even if it bevonly. 
reality to wish him “‘good-bye,” or to ask about his healt! 
or his shooting, or his dogs, matters are discussed an 
words are used which the world would tremble at if they 
had only been uttered loud enough. Just at present the 
Crown Prince is reported to be the dark messenger, th 
secret and especial courier in the diplomatic service, wh 
has interviews with a Chancellor and an Emperor befe 
he sets out, ostensibly to see his wife and children, but in 
reality to change the aspect of human affairs, and brir 
the world’s history to a crisis. There is, however, ne 
the slightest probability that the Crown Prince will ente 
into questions of foreign policy in opposition to his father, 
or go about Europe playing the amateur diplomatist, 
He has hitherto shown himself the embodiment 
moderation and good-sense. He does not like the Chan. 
cellor in all his ways ; but he acknowledges his genius — 
and popularity. He is full of liberal ideas ; does not 
believe in religious quarrels, in anti-Jew agitations, in ~ 
Junkerism or braggadocio ; but he represents what is best. 
in the culture of Germany, and he knows that reform - : 


grows slowly. 


PREPARATIONS are being made at Odessa, we hear, 
for the transport of 18,000 troops to the Caucasus next _ 
month. The soldiers will be conveyed in the steamers of _ 
the Cruiser Fleet, and will take the place of the troops 
withdrawn from the depdts for the expedition against the — 
Turcomans, 


THE serious accident that occurred to the gymnast, 
Zzeo, at the Westminster Aquarium on Saturday last, 
once more directs attention to the necessity for placing _ 
a prohibition upon such dangerous performances. Owing 
to some mismanagement, the unfortunate woman was 
shot from the catapult with such force that she broke 
clean through the net placed to catch her, and fell to the 
floor with a crash that was heard all over the building. 
An eye-witness of the accident stated that when picked 
up she was perfectly unconscious, her face being covered 
with blood, and her teeth projecting through her cheek. 
The fatal accident which occurred to the unfortunate 
woman known as the “ female Blondin,” in 1863, on the 
occasion of a Foresters’ Féte at Aston Park, Birming- 
ham, called forth a strong expression of disapproval 
from the Queen against such demoralising exhibitions. 
In a memorable letter to the Mayor of Birmingham, her 
Majesty expressed her personal feelings of horror that 
one of her subjects should have been sacrificed to the 
gratification of such a morbid taste for dangerous feats, — 
and the letter concluded by expressing a hope that exhi- 
bitions of so demoralising a character might be inter- 
dicted by parliam entary enactment. Over sixteen years, 
however, have passed, and yet these performances are 
still permitted. In fact, they would almost appear to 
have official sanction, judging by the manner in which 
certificates given by the surgeon to the police in recent 
cases of accidents at the Aquarium have been pasted all 
over the building. From time to time public opinion is 
aroused by a sacrifice of a victim to this demand for 
feats whose sole charm lies in their danger, and a strong 
protest is made against such performances. Here, how- 
ever, the matter rests. New performers are soon found 
willing to risk their lives for the remuneration their 
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dangerous feats command ; and the fatal accident that 
aroused so much indignation only a short time before 
is quite forgotten. Some little time since the Home 
Secretary intimated to the manager of one of these exhi- 
bitions that he would be held liable if a fatal accident 
occurred to the performer. Nothing, however, will put 
a stop to such performances but their absolute prohibi- 
tion in Jaw, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Cross will 
deal with the matter during this session. In the mean- 
time, it might be as well if he were to probibit any 
officer connected with the Metropolitan Police from 
associating his name with them. 


WE learn from a good Russian source that a number 
of six-inch mortars, weighing a ton-and-a-half each, and 
several batteries of four and nine-pounder guns, have 
arrived at Tashkent from the Ural mountains. 


Tue French Senate has passed M. Ferry’s bill regard- 
ing the constitution of the Superior Council of Public 
Instruction. One amendment only found favour in the 
eyes of the august assembly, z¢., one adding to the pro- 
fessors whom M. Ferry wished solely to constitute the 
Council some members of the Institute. This is but a 
slight concession, and does not remove the essentially 
anti-liberal character of the bill. To bestow no 
place on the representatives of free education in a 
council destined to equally control state and private 
institutions is to create a tribunal which would be judge 
in its own cause. Those who support the bill know this 
as well as anyone; but the State is a god to whom 
everything must be sacrificed, logic and liberty included. 


THERE seems to be considerable misconception in 
some quarters with regard to the cost of elementary 
education in board schools as compared with that in 
voluntary schools. Lord Derby the other day, when 
distributing the prizes given by the Liverpool Council of 
Education, urged persons living’in small towns and in 
the country to look at what: was being done in the great 
cities, and to satisfy themselves that cheap, good, and 
moral teaching can be given at least as effectually under 
a school-board as without one. He expressed an opinion 
that school-boards must before long become universal, 
and that under them the burden of education was more 
fairly distributed. Now it is perfectly true that, in the 
case of board-schools, the cost falls upon the whole body 
of ratepayers, but owing to the tendency of school-boards 
to lower their fees, and to raise the standard of education 
far beyond what was intended by the Education Act, the 
children of well-to-do tradesmen and artisans obtain an 
education at an almost nominal cost to their parents at 
the expense of the upper and middle classes. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that the burden falls at all fairly in 
those districts where school-boards are established. 
Again, if the actual cost under the two systems is com- 
pared, it appears that the cost of maintenance alone in 
voluntary schools is £1 14s. 11d., and in board schools 
£2 1s. 10d. for each child, in average attendance ; while 
the total income averages £1 16s. 3d. per child in 
average attendance in the case of the former, and 
£3 12s. 2%4d., or, if the sum devoted to interest and 
repayment of loans is deducted, £2 19s. 434d. in that 
of the latter. It is quite possible that, some years hence, 
voluntary schools may be superseded by board schools ; 
but, happily for the ratepayers, this seems much further 
off than Lord Derby would lead us to suppose. Rate- 
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payers will do well to recollect the statement made by 
Lord George Hamilton in the House of Commons two 
years since, that, by the extinction of the voluntary school 
system, the amount to be raised by rates would be in- 
creased by over five and a half millions sterling. 


THE discussion of the new Customs Bill in the French 
Chamber of Deputies is causing great excitement in com- 
mercial circles in France. The new general tariff as 
drawn up by the parliamentary committee is purely and 
simply protectionist. ‘The deputies who are members of 
the committee are mostly manufacturers or merchants 
engaged in the cotton or metal trades, and as they con- 
sider themselves injured by free trade, they naturally 
used this opportunity to enforce their personal convic- 
tions. In consequence of this fact, and at the very first 
debate on this subject, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce considered it his duty to express plainly 
the views of the Government. These are entirely in 
favour of free trade, and in spite of the resolution adopted 
by the committee, the Government intend to ask for 
authority to conclude new treaties based on the former 
ones. If, as is probable, this project be adopted by the 
Houses, the members of the Malézieux Committee 
will have had eighteen months of really arduous work 
in vain. They have minutely examined the five or six 
hundred clauses of the old general tariff; they have con- 
sulted representatives of industries ; and they have even 
searched into the most minute details of every subject 
directly or indirectly connected with trade and commerce. 
M. Leroy Beaulieu, the well-known political economist, 
with his usual irony, stigmatised the committee as having 
given marvellous proof of a capacity for going into most 
trivial and unnecessary details. 


For some time past the possible candidature of M 
Gambetta for the French Academy has been seriously 
discussed in Paris. This is not so unlikely as seems at 
first sight, for although the great tribune’s eloquence is 
not of the polished order of Favre’s, or Berryer’s, or 
Guizot’s, he has recently earned golden opinions from all 
people of taste by his graceful eulogy as President of the 
Chamber of his political opponent, M. Granier de 
Cassagnac, than whom no one more detested or was 
more detested by Republicans. 


Tue article which appears in the current number of 
the German Grenzbote on the armaments of Europe must 
have been devised by the German Government to meet 
the discussion which it knew would be called forth by 
the new military law which it was about to promulgate, 
and in this view it has all the more significance. It asks 
for the decision of England. What we should do in the 
event of an attack by Russia and France upon Austro- 
Hungary and Germany? This is the question eagerly 
debated at Berlin. The resolute action of England 
would turn the scale in favour of peace or war. It may 
now settle the destinies of nations, It would change 
the barrack into the home of industry; it might also 
lead to a great struggle in which Central Asia would be 
wrested from Russian influence and France humiliated 
for ever. There is some danger that Germany would 
only too gladly see such a coalition. ‘The present 
anxiety cannot be endured by its people much longer. 
The demands upon their resources threaten to reduce 
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them to beggary, and now they look to Austria and 
England for help. But the question should be asked, 
Who created this general competition in the develop- 
ment of militarism? Only Germany, and Prussia 
especially. They raised this devil in 1866 and 1870, 
and now they find what an enormously difficult task it 
is to lay him. 


Tue English agricultural labourer must be a much 
greater fool than we suppose if he is taken in by the silly 
handbill which is being circulated bythe “N. A. L. U.” 
(whatever these mysterious initials may mean). The 
wretched woodcut heading this precious document repre- 
sents the British farmer as an ass with a human face, 
ridden by the Morman landowner (with a pair of 
spectacles), the tax-gatherer, asserted to be the tool of 
the fierce Norman, and the labourer. The agitator is 
driving the donkey, who whisks his tail at him. It would 
appear to most persons that, to judge by this picture, the 
labourer is much less to be pitied than the farmer, for 
the latter has to carry three persons, while the former is 
riding comfortably. A meeting, it appears, is to take 
place near Dorchester on Feb. 14th, which is elegantly 
termed in large letters, “‘ Dorchester Slave Fair.” Our 
readers will scarcely credit that Mr. Auberon Herbert 
has allowed his name to be printed as the chairman of 
this precious assemblage. The calibre of the secretary 
may be gauged by the composition and spelling of the 
document, of which latter “ priviliged” is only an 
example. 


THE latest news from Kuldja is that the Russian 
authorities are making preparations for the evacuation of 
the portion of the province ceded to the Chinese, but 
that the Governor of Kashgaria has received no instruc- 
tions from Pekin yet to carry out the provisions of the 
treaty signed last year. On the one hand, the Russians 
in Turkestan are calling out at the loss of prestige they 
are experiencing through the cession of the Trans-Ili 
district ; while on the other, the Chinese are bitterly 
complaining at receiving only a fraction of their demands. 
As we have more then once pointed out, the Russians 
have entirely the best of the bargain, and the clamour of 
the Turkestan officials arises only from their disappoint- 
ment at not being able to accomplish the designs they 
had in view of invading and annexing Kashgaria. 


THE following appeared in the Zimes of Wednesday 
last, in a telegram from Odessa:—“A writer in the 
Golos expresses his surprise at Salvini making his first 
appearance in Russia at a provincial town, instead of at 
St. Petersburg ; but the reason of this probably is that 
Odessa is on the road from the Austrian capital to the 
Russian.” The notions of geography entertained by the 
contributors to the Zimes appear rather hazy. We 
believe that Vienna is the Austrian, and St. Petersburg 
the Russian capital. The “road” from one to the other 
passes through Cracow and Warsaw, and it is nowhere 
less than 1000 miles from Odessa. In fact, a traveller 
who wished to take the latter city on his route would 
have to traverse the whole of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy from north-west to south-east, and the whole 
of Russia from south to north, We recommend Pro- 


fessor Chenery to procure a map of Europe for the use 
of his staff. 


THE Farmers’ Club does not look forward in a 
very sanguine spirit to the chances of future competi- 
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tion with Transatlantic rivals, At its last meeting 
inaugural address was a gloomy record of past fail 
and probable difficulties yet to come. The cost 
raising crops and fattening beasts in the United States 
was proved by unimpeachable statistics to be so low ~ 
that it would be hopeless for English products of the 
same quality to hold their own against the foreign 
influx. Freights which are already so low could, as” 
the speaker maintained, fall to a still lower level, and — 
thus the last faint hope of anything like protection 
would be snatched away from the English agriculturist, 
In the doleful picture thus drawn there is, we fear, a 
very solid substratum of truth. It would be rash to” 
predict for agriculture any such revival as we have 
seen in the iron trade and some other branches of 
home industry of late. But at the same time there are 
reasons for thinking that the alarms of the Farmers’ 
Club and their President are a good deal exaggerated, 
The soil upon which the Yankees have to work is not, 
as it has sometimes been represented, “ practically 
boundless,” nor is it of uniform and _ everlasting 
fertility. It will after a time require to be treated 
scientifically, and artificially enriched like our land 
here. It will, moreover, have, in course of time, to 
paid for with a stiff rent. Whatever may be the case 
with regard to freights at sea, it is most improbable 
that the railways will continue for ever to carry corn 
and oxen at unremunerative rates; and when once a ~ 
national tariff is established on the great lines leading 
from the West, we shall see whether the British 
farmer has not again at least a chance of competing 
in the meat markets of his own country. 








Tue historian of the future will, it is to be hoped, when 
describing the manners and customs of the present 
generation, deal as tenderly with us as is consistent with 
his duty, for if he judges us by the crimes and offences 
we commit, posterity can hardly do otherwise than form 
an opinion of us the reverse of favourable. It is true 
that, if statistics are to be believed, crime is diminishing — 
with a most gratifying rapidity ; but it must be confessed _ 
the diminution of the number of crimes is to a great ex- 
tent counterbalanced by the increase of their ferocity. 
Murderers, not content with killing their victims in the 
most barbarous fashion—such as kicking them to death, 
without reference to sex or age—frequently mutilate 
their remains; and there is an “unloveliness” even 
about our minor crimes of violence—such as man- 
slaughter and assaults—that is really deplorable. What, 
for instance, can look worse in print at some future day 
—although we think light of it now, being well-seasoned 
in brutalities—than the case of a Leeds collier, who 
was found guilty of manslaughter last week, and sen- 
tenced to twelve months’imprisonment with hard labour. 

This interesting specimen of the British working-man 
hurled a quart-pot at a woman and with it killed a child, 

which the woman held up in order to protect herself. 

The whole story shows, to say the least, a lament- 

able absence of chivalrous feeling. | Men should 
protect women and not throw quart-pots at them. 
Women, again, who hold up infants to act as shields 

when missiles are hurled at them by men, are sadly : 
deficient in that motherly instinct with which the gentler : 
sex was credited in less civilised days than those we live 
in. Altogether our police reports and criminal records 
afford food for much melancholy meditation. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


“Party is the madness of many for the gain ofa few.” —Swirt 
LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1880. 





THE QUEEN’S SPEECH AND OBSTRUCTION. 


ELL-INFORMED persons did not expect that 
anything especially startling would be contained 

in the Address from the Throne, and their expectations 
were not disappointed. Over-sanguine politicians, or 
those who believe that the arch-fiend, Lord Beaconsfield, 
is always preparing some dramatic surprise, did indeed 
indulge in a few fantastic forecasts on some extraordinary 
announcements with respect to the imminent dissolution, 


_and the proposed arrangements in Afghanistan. But 


those who have watched with anything like attention the 
events of the past few years, and especially the course 
pursued by Ministers whenever the Sovereign or her 
representative has met Parliament, were convinced that 
the Royal Speech would follow in the lines of other 
Royal Speeches, and that as little as possible would be 
said in the politest possible language. A Constitu- 
tional Sovereign must by virtue of his position 
nearly always speak with a tone of elegant optimism. 
Other Englishmen may call a spade a spade. The 
Queen must never condescend to term it  other- 
wise than an agricultural implement. Nor is there 
anything objectionable in the rose-coloured platitudes 
which usually form the staple of such discourses. It is 
necessary to avoid giving the slightest opening to any 
discussion by which active intervention on the part of 
the Sovereign in the work of Parliament would be im- 
plied ; and if the Queen expressed her wish that certain 
Bills should be passed rather than others, or recom- 
mended certain other work with outspoken emphasis to 
the attention of both Houses, Ministers would at once 
be accused of exercising undue pressure on the First 
Person in the land, and the cry of unconstitutional 
conduct would resound from the whole of the Opposi- 
tion benches. There can be no harm in stating what 
everyone tacitly admits, that those to whom is entrusted 
the composition of the Queen’s Speech always endea- 
vour to say as little as possible in the proper number of 
words, and yet at the same time to mention a few of 
the measures which, by general consent, are considered 
to require the immediate attention of Parliament. In 
this endeavour there has been this year no great feature 
and no striking change. The Speech says very little; 
it declares that we do not wish to annex Afghanistan—a 
wish which will be cordially re-echoed throughout the 
land ; it is sanguine on confederation in South Africa—a 
view which, we fear, will scarcely be universally shared ; 
it regretfully alludes to the failure of the crops in Ire- 
land, as if the harvest in England had not been, on the 
whole, a great deal worse than that in the sister isle ; it is 
again sanguine and trustful on the prospects of a Crimi- 
nal Code Bill and the Law of Bankruptcy, and by way 
of new domestic legislation three Bills, of which the 
mildness will probably satisfy even the extremest Conser- 
vative, are mentioned as demanding the attention of 
the House. It concludes with the usual pious wish, 
which the Irish brigade on this the very first night of the 
Session at once did their utmost to render inoperative. 
There was much truth in Lord Hartington’s reproaches 
that the Government had not, in the last Session, exer- 
cised the power which would gladly have been given 
them by all the members of the House except the 
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Home Rule Party, to render obstruction inoperative, 
and to expedite legislation. Although we do not.doubt 
that Sir Stafford Northcote was sincerely anxious to 
get on with the work, yet his weakness in dealing with 
the Irish brigade gave some colour to the assertion of 
the Opposition that the Government had no real ob- 
jection to so many nights of the Session having been 
wasted. We pointed out six months ago that the duty 
of putting down obstruction fell on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as the Leader of the House of Commons ; 
and that Sir Stafford Northcote appeared wanting in the 
energy necessary for carrying out these duties. An 
admirably cool and temperate debater, a man whose 
patience touches on the sublime, his very virtues unfit 
him for the exercise of that authority without which 
the labours of the House of Commons will be futile, 
and every Session will be wasted. Far from. having 
given up their policy, the Irish members showed last. 
night that the success which attended their efforts last 
year has emboldened them, and that in the Session 
which has just commenced they will be still more mis- 
chievous and still more obstinate. Hitherto there was 
an idea prevalent in England (largely fostered by Mr.. 
Lever’s novels) that, whatever might be the faults of the 
Irish of the upper classes, though their judgment might 
frequently be wrong, their temper doubtful, and their 
conduct impetuous, they were always gentlemen, and, 
as gentlemen, never wanting in courtesy and graceful 


-bearing. This view has been rudely dispelled by the Irish 


members themselves. They have tried by every means 
to convince Englishmen that they possess neither gentle- 
manly feelings, nor generosity, nor a control over their 
language, nor even that scant amount of fairness which 
is displayed by a bargee who is promoting a “town and 
gown” row. This behaviour is not only mischievous 
and injurious to the interests of the Empire; for this is 
only what they intend. Itis also coarse, rude,and vulgar. 
When Lord Hartington and Mr. Shaw rose simulta- 
neously last night the latter was indeed induced to give 
way to the person who, by the usages of the House and 
the accepted courtesy which has hitherto prevailed 
between its two great Parties, had a right to speak first ; 
but Mr. O’Connor Power, having reflected for a moment 
how he could best annoy Lord Hartington and best 
prove his qualifications to be a prominent member of 
the most objectionable “ group” the world has ever seen, 
rudely interrupted the Leader of the Opposition on a. 
futile point of order ; while later on a youth, whose want - 
of toleration is only excusable by his tender years, 
actually succeeded in forcing the House to adjourn,. 
against the will of Liberals and Conservatives alike. 
Hopes were expressed last year in many quarters that 
the Irish, having seen that obstruction would not give- 
them Home Rule, would get tired of their conduct, and 
possibly even ashamed of it. It would now be folly to- 
entertain such hopes. The encouragement which has. 
recently been given by Liberal candidates to the demand 
for an inquiry has, though distinctly repudiated by 
Lord Hartington, unfortunately strengthened the hands 
of the Obstructionists, who have not been slow to avail 
themselves of their opportunities. We are inclined to 
believe that unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
shows himself willing and able to deal with the question 
in an energetic manner, and to push through the 
business of the House, even at the cost of muzzling the 
Irish members, Obstruction will be one of the chief sub- 
jects on which the next General Election willturn., It 
is useless to send men to St. Stephen’s if when they get 
there they are unable to do any work on account of the 
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action of a small knot of agitators. Candidates may 
pledge themselves to the support of all sorts of useful 
measures, but as every measure is stopped, they are 
unable to redeem their pledges. Before a train can 
travel over a railway, the railway must be clear of 
obstacles, and if people know that they will be delayed 
for days en route, they are unwilling to take tickets. The 
first thing, therefore, to do is surely to clear the course 
for legislation. At present no legislation whatever is 
possible, and the business of the State is brought 
almost to a standstill. Quousgue tandem, Hibernia, 
abuteris patientia rostra ? 


THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 


T is to be regretted that the Italian Senate should 
have a second time virtually thrown out the Bill 
for the abolition of the Grist Tax, twice passed by the 
Chamber. During the controversy on this subject 
between the two Houses we have more than once ex- 
pressed our surprise that neither of the two chief articles 
of the programme, upon the strength of which the 
Liberals have held power for five years, should have 
been carried. The promise of electoral reform and the 
abolition of the tax upon the grinding of wheat carried 
the Party of which Signor Depretis and Signor Cairoli 
are the heads into office. This promise has been 
redeemed in neither respect, and, as we have repeatedly 
shown, this is principally the fault of the petty chiefs of 
the Liberal Party, whose personal bickerings have 
destroyed the unity which is a primary element of 
political strength. These obscure persons have each 
managed to gather round himself a small following of 
adherents, who hoped for some of the small aggrandise- 
ments of office should their chief gain one of its prizes. 
The state of things which brought this about was the 
natural outcome, or rather the natural condition, of the 
unification of Italy at the hands of patriots whose enthv- 
siasm hardly made up for their political ignorance and 
inexperience. The minor saviours of Italy were nume- 
rous, and were very far from imitating the modest and 
unselfish behaviour of Garibaldi, who has always shown 
a commendable determination to take to himself neither 
the spoils nor the privileges of place. The one or two 
really eminent Liberals who have in recent years been at 
the helm of State have consequently been greatly 
hampered by the personal whims and selfish desires of 
the smaller lights of the Party, whose shining qualities 
at the best are of a somewhat equivocal character. But 
when at length these drawbacks have been surmounted, 
and sufficient concord within the Liberal Party brought 
about to permit of the passage through the Chamber of 
the measure abolishing the grist tax, we cannot but 
regret, as we have said, that the Senate should still be 
determined to throw out the Bill. 

The considerations which lead us to this conclusion 
are threefold. In the first place, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that, supposing the financial condition of 
Italy to allow of the remittance of the tax, such a 
measure will be highly beneficial tothe country. In the 
second, from recent facts which have come to light 
regarding the Italian revenue prospects for the present 
and immediate future, it does not seem too sanguine to 
believe that such a favourable condition of Italian 
finance actually exists now, and may continue for some 
time. Thirdly, it is desirable that the Liberals should 
do something of a really beneficial character during their 
tenure of office, if only to counteract their influence, not 
always intentionally used, perhaps, but none the less 


baneful, in the direction of “ Italia ee toe ne 

Radical vagaries. Moreover, there is the addition 
consideration that while the Chamber exists in its presi 
condition, it is impossible for the able and experience 
statesmen of the Right te take office, since they are i 
a hopeless minority in the Lower House. We have 
that there is now reason to suppose that the finances ¢ 
Italy are really in a condition to stand so serious | 
diminution of revenue as is implied in the abolition 
the grist tax. We never believed in the confident asse 
tion of Signor Seismit Doda that the probable surplus of ~ 
the present financial year would reach sixty millions, 
The more reasonable calculation of his successor as ~ 
Finance Minister, Signor Magliani, that this surplus ~ 
would probably amount to about twelve millions, did 
not find universal acceptance, especially as the next © 
holder of the office, Signor Grimaldi, declared that the ~ 
coming Budget would show a deficit instead of a surplus. ~ 
But since then Signor Magliani has again obtained the ~ 
financial portfolio, and maintains the accuracy of his 
statement that 1880 will show a surplus sufficient to 
allow of the abolition of the grist tax. His calculation 
is borne out by the certified accounts for 1879, which 
show that while in that year about a million-and-a-half 
more than was anticipated was expended, the revenue 
was 32,000,000 in excess of the estimated amount. 
Unless, therefore, the Italian Government should be so 
ill-advised as to forsake the attitude of strict neutrality 
it has so far maintained, it may hope for a continuance 
of the present financial prosperity of the country, and of 
the opportunities and means for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Italian lower classes, of which it has up ~ 
to the present been unable to take advantage. 

Although we should have more confidence that this 
peaceful programme would be observed were the Right 
in office with a majority in the Chamber, we are loth to 
believe that the Liberal Ministers will allow themselves 
to be led fatally astray by a repetition of the “Italia 
Irredenta ” agitation, or any other popular movement of 
similar tendencies. At any rate, they profess to desire 
to spend the surplus that will soon be at their disposal 
in the remission of taxation at home rather than the 
prosecution of dangerous enterprises abroad. As there 
are not wanting representatives in both the Senate and 
Chamber of a policy of increased armaments and other 
warlike preparations, we cannot see the utility of the 
attitude assumed by the Upper House regarding the 
grist-tax. If Senator Saracco doubts the soundness of 
Signor Magliani’s figures, he should show on what facts 
his doubts rests. If, on the contrary, these figures can- 
not be gainsaid, it is begging the question to refuse to 
discuss the Bill on the vague ground that efficacious 
provisions for meeting the loss of revenue which will be 
caused by the abolition of the grist-tax have not been 
made. It is not satisfactory to hear a measure argued © 
against, first, on the plea that there exists no surplus to 
justify the reforms it would bring about, and immediately 
afterwards on the scarcely consistent pretext that such a 
surplus ought to be used for other purposes. We hope 
that, when the Chamber next meets after the proroga- 
tion which has just taken place, the statements which 
the Prime Minister has promised to then make will in- 
cline the Senate to act more wisely. 
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A Goopv Set oF TEETH ever insures favourable impressions, 
while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual both as 
regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent 
possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the rumerous preparations now 
offered to the public Rowlands’ Odonto stands pre-em:nent for preserving 
beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and giving a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. Ask any Chemist for Kowlands’ Odonto, and avoid spurious 
imitations, 
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THE REAL CHAMPION. 

T would be a pity if the speech which Mr. Joseph 
Cowen delivered last Saturday at Newcastle were 
forgotten in the excitement of Her Majesty’s unusual visit 
to Westminster, and the less remarkable debates over the 
address. Truly, after.an exhaustive course of Midlothian 
oratory, after Sir William Harcourt’s fun, and Lord 
Ramsay’s conciliatory speeches to the Irish, it is refresh- 
ing to turn to the manly utterances of one who is a 
Liberal, not only in name, but in fact. Although a week 
has elapsed since the Member for Newcastle addressed a 
crowded meeting of his constituents, and the speech 
might, at our present pace of living, be imagined to 
belong almost to history, we are unwilling to allow it to 
drift away into the mists of the past without one more 
glance at that brilliant exception to the recent effusions 
of Opposition speakers. Comparatively few of the 
statesmenlike Liberals have spoken during the recess, 
and the moderate speeches of Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, 
and even of Lord Hartington himself have been over- 
whelmed by the blatant bray of loud-toned faction. But 
here, clear as crystal, loud and cheering as the sound of 
the clarion, we have an honest opinion of a true Liberal, 
of one whom the desire for place does not affect, and 
whom the fear of a defeat at the next general election 
does not sway. Mr. Cowen entertains no childish fears 
of Russia, no exaggerated notions of the power of the 
great Northern Empire. He has not been alarmed by 
looking at the notorious small maps. But he has 
studied history, and has not shut his eyes to the events 
which have made the history of the last few years. His 
studies and his watchfulness have taught him that Russia 
is an ambitious and aggressive Power, and so much is 
conceded, at least in words, even by her warmest 
adherents, although their acts do not appear to prove their 
convictions. But he is also thoroughly convinced that 
Russia is a retrograde and enslaving Power—a despotism 
whose administration is scarcely less corrupt and much 
more cruel than that of Turkey. And being thus con- 
vinced, he thoroughly disbelieves in the humanising 
mission which has been so constantly thrust forward as 
the object of the late war. To say that the lessons of the 
last hundred years all, without one single exception, 
point in this direction is merely to repeat what we have 
stated over and over again in these columns. But 
although our readers and the whole public must be 
weary of this repetition, even their weariness is not a 
reason for our omitting to point out once more the 
immediate deduction from such reasoning, based on such 
absolutely incontrovertible facts as Mr. Cowen’s. The 
deduction is, that feeble and vacillating as the Govern- 
ment policy in the East has been (and the Member for 
Newcastle expressed his mind as frankly on this subject 
as on others) its tendency, that of checking the advance of 
Russia towards Constantinople and towards the ‘north- 
western frontier of our Indian possessions, was a correct 
and statesmanlike one, while the policy which we are 
now told Mr. Gladstone would have pursued if in power 
would have been a blunder if considered in the light of 
history, and a crime if weighed by its probable results. 
And in going back to the advantage taken by Russia of 
the Franco-German War, and of the weak, but possibly 
then inevitable concessions made by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, nearly ten years ago, Mr. Cowen showed a 
just appreciation of the source of the recent acute phase 
of the Eastern Question. When will English people 
begin at last to understand that every concession we 
make to Russia is considered by the Russians as a sign of 
weakness, and that every agreement we enter into in our 
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desire for peace is assumed. by them to signify that we 
are afraid of war? Itis now a matter of history that 
the visit of the Manchester emissaries to St. Petersburg 
in 1854 caused the obstinacy of the Emperor Nicholas 
and the Crimean War. We fear that historians of the 
future will, when the false Liberalism with which the 
leaders of a faction now clothe themselves will have 
vanished into thin air, have to state that the Bulgarian 
atrocity agitation was the cause of the advance of the 
Russians to the gates of Constantinople. And they will, 
with almost equal certainty, have to admit that the weak- 
ness of our Government, its avowed unwillingness to go 
to war for such trifles as Batoum, Kars, or Bessarabia,_ 
was the source of the complications in Afghanistan and 
of a war which is yet far from being concluded. It is 
on this subject, and on this only, that we disagree with 
the able Member for Newcastle. We cannot at present 
see what possible advantage was to be obtained sufficiently 
important to justify the huge expense and bloodshed in- 
separable, according to the best authorities, from an 
advance into Afghanistan. We attacked an enemy who 
can only be compared to a ghost, for when we strike he 
vanishes, and when we sheathe our swords he appears 
again more formidable than ever. The vulnerable point 
was, before the collapse of Plevna, and even afterwards, 
the Lower Danube. As we have repeatedly shown, if 
the Indian troops had been taken to Varna instead of 
to Cyprus, Russia, threatened at her base, would certainly 
have given in without firing a shot. If, afterwards, the 
proposed expedition to Batoum and Armenia had been 
carried out on the plans supplied to the Government by 
an eminent military authority who was sent out for the 
purpose, we should have had an equally bloodless victory, . 
our troops need never have advanced on Cabul, and 
would have not been paid with the Russian roubles found 
there. In all this there is a heavy indictment against the 
Government, of which Mr. Cowen probably sees the 
force ; but feeling with us that the indictment against the 
Opposition is much heavier and rests on much stronger 
evidence, he confines himself to the defence of the 
position he has taken up as a consistent Liberal and 
yet as a supporter of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy,. 
not because it is absolutely good, but simply because it 
is, at any rate, better than that suggested by Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

In the gloomy scenes of place-hunting and faction, of 
unworthy coquetting with Home Rule and violent per- 
sonal denunciation, it is cheering to see a straight- 
forward, honest man applauded by his constituents for 
having taken a course which his conscience and his 
common-sense dictated, but which the chiefs of the 
Opposition disapprove. Mr. Cowen will, we believe, be 
again returned ‘by an overwhelming majority. This 
majority will be a sufficient proof, if proof were needed, 
that the Liberals of England are not all lackeys of Mr. 
Gladstone, nor slaves of the dictates of impulsive 
violence. The result of such an election will, we trust, 
strengthen the hands of those who would shake off the 
trammels of faction, and repudiate the pledges sought to 
be imposed upon them by some of their unreasonable 
supporters. We should be surprised if Englishmen, who 
so thoroughly appreciate and admire outspoken honesty, 
will not rally in support of the member whom narrow- 
minded politicians would exclude from the House of 
Commons for having had what our neighbours term 
“the courage of his opinions.” 
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THE OLD BELIEVERS. 


F anything should convince the: Liberal Party of the 
I unfitness of Russia to promulgate political and 
religious freedom abroad, it should be the disclosure by 
the Golos of the long and shameful imprisonment to 
which three dissenting prelates have been subjected in 
the province of Vladimir. One of them, it appears, has 
been in prison for twenty-six years, and the two others 
twenty-two and seventeen years respectively ; their sole 
crime being that they hold religious views professed by 
five millions of the Czar’s subjects, and which are simply 
an older, stricter, and more moral form of the orthodox 
faith. When the Russian Government violently reformed 
the national church in the seventeenth century, a number 
of people refused to accept the innovations introduced, 
and became known from that time as the “ Old Believers.” 
Czar after Czar, Synod after Synod, attempted to force 
them to accept the revised ritual, and when persecution 
failed, tried the effects of bribery and cajolery; giving 
some of them churches, conferring the title of bishops 
and archbishops upon their leading priests, and after- 
wards striving to get these latter to draw over their fol- 
lowers to the orthodox fold. But, all along, these Old 
Believers, the Puritans of Russia, have been firm in their 
refusal to accept the innovations of Nikon, and on every 
side of the Empire, in the distant out-lying and dangerous 
provinces, may be found colonies of them, formed of 
exiles transported from their native towns and hamlets. 
When the Russian Government took over the province 
of Bessarabia afresh a year or two ago, several thousand 
refugees of the Old Believer. sect had to submit to the 
intolerant laws in force against sectarians. In Roumania, 
Turkey, and Austria the Old Believers may be found in 
thousands; and only four or five years back, when 
Colonel Prejevalsky pushed out from Kuldja to the 
banks of that little known Chinese lake—Lob Nor—he 
found dwelling peacefully among the savage aborigines 
several colonies of prosperous Russians, formed of exiled 
Dissenters who had fled from their place of banishment 
in Siberia. It is a very remarkable fact that, while 
adhering to a ritual which abounds in errors and contains 
many absurdities—absurdities even to Russo-Greeks, 
whose faith from beginning to end is a mass of semi- 
theatrical ceremonies—the Old Believers should, in 
practical, every-day life, be scarcely a shade removed 
from strict Presbyterians of the present day, or the 
Puritans of the past. Russians of the lower orders are 
proverbially dishonest, dirty, untruthful, immoral, irre- 
ligious—in our sense of the term—and wholly unworthy 
of reliance ; and yet, wherever one travels in the Czar’s 
Empire and meets a member of the Old Believer sect, 
‘the finds him a respectable, clean, and honest man, moral 
and well-behaved, rarely poor and always a teetotaller, 
and as tenacious of truth as any pious Calvinist. It is 
for being priests of this non-political and harmless 
sect, that the three prelates we have referred to have 
been immured in the dungeons of the fortress of Suzdaltz 
sO many years—one of them, indeed, for more than a 
quarter of a century. Surely it was no crime on the part 
of the Golos to call attention to this terrible blot on the 
administration of Russia, since the law was more to 
blame thaw the Emperor ; but by prohibiting the paper 
in question from printing advertisements for a month, as 
a punishment for its outspokenness, the Imperial Govern- 
ment has fastened the responsibility upon itself, and has 
furnished the Nihilists with one more argument against a 
brutal and overbearing régime. 
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NOTES FROM TURKEY. |. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Jan. 28th, 
HERE is little hope for Turkey so long as th 
direction of affairs is in the hands of unser 
pulous men, whose principal aim is the advancement 
self, and whose last care is to take thought of the inju 
their actions may inflict on the welfare of the country 
and the Sovereign they profess to serve. The present ~ 
agitation against England is not, as might be imagined: 
at a distance, the outcome of outraged national pride 
or excited religious feeling, but the adroit turning into 
account of incidents which, insignificant as they would 
have been at any other time, are just what was wanted — 
by the knot of men who hold the Sultan’s ear to serve © 
their own selfish purposes. 

In support of this it is curious to observe that the 
principal agitator in the movement against England, and 
the man who has taken up most hotly the Anglo-Turkish 
difficulty with Sir H. Layard, is the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Savas Pasha, who is a Greek by birth and by 
religion, and who cannot surely appeal to national sym- 
pathies or religious prejudices as a motive for his 
hostility. Circumstanced as he is, it seems all the more 
strange to find him endeavouring to fling the utmost 
odium on the Hodja, by asking in one of his 
despatches what could be thought of a man who, 
whilst still professing his religion, was acting against its 
interests? The retort was quick and cutting: “No 
worse than of one who retains his nationality and yet 
acts against the interests of his nation.” It has, however, 
always been a notable fact that the Christian officials of 
the Porte have ever shown themselves the greatest 
enemies to progress and reform, for the very evident 
reason that a corrupt and unenlightened Government 
offered a larger field in which to practise their superior 
cunning, and more frequent opportunities by which to 
benefit themselves. In the case of Savas Pasha there is, 
moreover, an additional incentive to his anti-progressive’ 
and anti-English policy : his well-known leaning towards’ 
Russia has not remained unrewarded, and his relations 
with that Power have of late been drawn much closer. 
He is now the exponent of Russian views, the advocate 
of a Russian alliance, and the disseminator of Russian 
ideas inculcated in the golden form whose value Russia 
knows so well. There is a Greek proverb that says, “ He’ 
who holds money in his hand will surely lick his fingers,” 
and it is not thought likely that his Excellency has proved 
an exception to the rule. , 

The Sultan is, of course, ignorant of the influences 
which inspire the eloquence of Savas’ pleadings in favour 
of taking Russia into friendship and throwing England 
overboard. His bold, masterful manner is acceptable to’ 
his Majesty from the encouragement it offers to his own 
desponding weakness, and it may be inferred that the 
astute Minister knows how to improve the occasion in 
other ways as well, from a letter which the Sultan wrote 
to him about a fortnight ago, thanking A‘m for the 
favourable answer which Lord Salisbury had returned to 
the Turkish bondholders, Savas having evidently taken 
credit to himself for this, and giving it as a proof of how 
well his bullying policy was already working. Some 
glimmering of the dangers into which his pro-Russian 
attitude is leading the Empire has penetrated into the 
minds of his Turkish, colleagues, for we now hear that 
there is a feeling amongst them that matters are being 
pushed too far, and Osman Pasha, ‘the representative of 
all that is most conservatively Turkish, has openly put 
in a protest against any closer friendship with Russia, if 
it is to deprive Turkey of the goodwill of England and’ 
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his views are not taken into consideration. 
Public feeling in the provinces’ is very much adverse 


to the Porte, and remains true to the belief that if help 


is to come to the country it must come from England ; 
but in Constantinople, where most of the educated 
native class are Government employés, the current of 
feeling is in accordance with that of their superiors. 
The jealousy always felt of Englishmen in the Turkish 
employ is assuming such manifestly hostile form that the 
position of Hobart Pasha and others is becoming almost 
untenable. 

The Sultan promised Sir Henry Layard to punish the 
editor of the Hakikat for his intemperate language 
towards himself and the Power he represents, but the 
bolt has been diverted from the Turkish journal, and 
the Imperial thunder has fallen in the form of sup- 
pression on the English paper, the Commercial Advertiser, 
better known as the Levant Herald. In a leading 
article, in reply to an attack of the Hakikat, the Levant 
Herald allowed itself some freedom of remark, reflecting 
unfavourably on the Sultan’s having chosen this moment 
to bestow a decoration of a high order on the Minister 
of Police, and added a spice of ridicule to its criticism 
by an allusion to the well-known story of the late Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, who once, in a merry mood, decorated a 
winning cock and dubbed him with the title of “ Ghazi.” 
The Ghazi and his rival, on whom his Majesty had 
bestowed the names of Bismarck and Napoleon, were 
great favourites, and served to while away many a leisure 
hour of their eccentric master. 


LIFE ASSURANCE.—No. III 
RAT1O OF INVESTMENTS TO LIABILITIES. 


T is proper to state that these per-centages of Life 
Funds to sums Assured under policies were obtained 
from a table prepared some time ago. Since then 
several Offices have made further valuations, and hence 
the figures now given will not absolutely apply in such cases 
to these last valuations. But the figures nowgiven are suffi- 
cient for all present practical purposes. Further on we 
will give the latest date of valuation, in the case of each 
company brought under review, and at the same time, the 
per-centages of Life Funds to sums Assured under policies 
will be corrected to that date. ‘The following relates to 
Offices established in the years 1800 to 1809 inclusive, 
with the per-centage which the accumulated funds bear 
to the total amount insured under policies in each 
case :— 













Per-CenraAGE. 


Of Life Funds | Of Life Funds 
to and Capital 
Sum Assured. |to Sum Assured. 


Atlas . ° 40'9 44°5 
Eagle . . 29°4 gis. 
London. ‘ 39°0 Mutual 
Norwich Union 34'0 Mutual 
Provident . ‘ 33°1 34°0 
Rock . ; 40°8 63°7 
West of Englan 28°1 33-6 






Thus the Atlas has Insurances in force for about three 
and-a-half millions sterling, their invested funds, not 
including capital paid up, amounting to about 41 per 
cent. of that amount. 
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Austria, and has threatened to tender his resignation if 


Of these Offices all are proprietary with the exception 
of the London and the Norwich Union, while the Atlas 
and West of England transact Fire business, Excepting 
the London Life Association, all of them pay commission 
to agents and to solicitors introducing business. 

We have no hesitation whatever, so far as we can form 
an opinion from the above, in giving a preference to the 
London Life Association, subject, of course, here, 
as in other cases, to the premium demanded, and 
to an approval of the conditions of Assurance—a very 
important point, for often the policy is so hampered by 
restrictions as seriously to curtail and modify other re- 
commendations. The Association employs no agents and 
pays no commission in any shape for the introduction of 
policies. Its expenses of management are moderate, 
the affairs of the concern are investigated every year, 
and any surplus is applied solely to the reduction of the 
premiums, commencing with the eighth payment ; while 
the new business is maintained at a respectable figure. 

The Norwich Union in 1864 absorbed ‘‘The Amicable 
Society,” we believe the first Life Assurance Society ever 
established. ; 

All the Offices mentioned above are highly respectable 
and sound. 

In the case of the Atlas it is provided by the Deed 
of Settlement that any deficiency arising from fire losses 
will be made good out of capital, the accumulation from 
Life Insurance premiums not to be affected. But our 
objections to Life Offices doing Fire business, on which 
we insisted in our last notice, still remain. 

The Eagle has been interested in a great many amal- 
gamations, having absorbed, directly or indirectly, no less 
than twenty other Companies. This cannot be held out 
as an attractive feature, as compared with offices where 
each life has undergone a stringent medical examination 
before admission. ‘There certainly are exceptions, but, 
as a rule, a Company does not transfer its business unless 
its condition is so weak as to render doubtful its ability 
to maintain a separate and independent existence ; and 
very frequently it hands over its business to another con- 
cern only to avoid liquidation. The conditions of “ The 
Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” are most stringent 
touching amalgamations. One guarantee for the abso- 
lute stability of the Eagle is the name on its direction 
of the late actuary whose professional attainments are 
well known. 

We have spoken above of Mutual as compared with 
Proprietary Offices, and will examine this point at length 
farther on. Meantime, at the risk of being tedious, the 
distinction may be thus briefly explained :— 

I. The Proprietary Offices consist of two bodies— 
shareholders and insurants: ‘The former by subscribing 
capital come under certain guarantees to the latter for the 
fulfilment of engagements ; while the latter sacrifice a 
portion of the profits as a consideration for such gua- 
rantee. 

II. The Mutual Offices are more of the nature of the 
modern Co-operative Societies, in which the members are 
responsible to each other for the fulfilment of engage- 
ments, and divide all the profits of the business amongst 
themselves. ia 

In fact, a Mutual Life Assurance Society is really 
almost purely communistic. It is an association the 
members of which agree that their goods shall be common 
to the extent that each will submit to a moderate yearly 
pecuniary sacrifice, in order that no one of their number 
may be called upon to suffer a great loss. Quoting from 
memory, we think it was the late Professor De Morgan 
who said of the system that “although based on self- 
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interest it was the most enlightened and benevolent form 
which the projects of self-interest ever took.” 

It is contended that the mutual system is the only one 
which the public at large have any interest supporting. 
A glance at the selling prices of the shares of some of the 
companies indicates the prodigious profits which have 
been realised. The most notable example is that of the 
Standard, to which we have already alluded, where the 
£1 share is selling at £73, or a premium of 7300 per 
cent. | 

These immense profits it is alleged by the mutual 
societies, simply represent so much money abstracted 
from the pockets of the policy-holders. The Scottish 
Widows’ Fund some time ago announced that on an 
experience of seven - :ars only, had they paid even 20 
per cent. of their profits to shareholders, a sum equal to 
£,166,836 would have been taken out of the pockets of 
their policy-holders. ‘This on a seven years’ term only ! 
It is evident that during an average life-time the saving 
to policy-holders by the mutual system must amount to 
an enormous sum. . 

Be that as it may, the largest and most successful 
Offices in the world are on the mutual system. On 
the other hand, during the early stages of forming 
mutual concerns there must be considerable risk to 
insurants, a deficiency which is of coursé supplied by 
the subscription of a moderate capital as a material 
guarantee for the fulfilment of engagements. 

The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870, “ requires ” 
Companies to deposit a sum of £20,000 with the 
Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery as a se- 
curity. The following is a copy of the clause in the Act: 

Section 3, ‘Every Company established after the 
passing of this Act within the United Kingdom, and every 
Company established or to be established out of the United 
Kingdom, which shall, after the passing of this Act, com- 
mence to carry on the business of Life Assurance within the 
United Kingdom, shall be required to deposit the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds with the Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery, to be invested by him in one of the 
Securities usually accepted by the Court for the investment 
of funds placed from time to time under its administration, 
the Company electing the particular Security and receiving 
the income therefrom ; and the Registrar shall not issue acerti- 
ficate of incorporation unless such deposit shall have been 
made, and the Accountant-General shall return such deposit 
to the Company as soon as its Life Assurance Fund, 
accumulated out of premiums, shall have amounted to forty 
thousand pounds.” 

One great source of success in a Life Office, of course, 
is the accumulation of the premiums at a rate of 
interest greater than that assumed in the original calcula- 
tions, 

Some authorities on the subject lay down the rule 
that in the computation of life premiums, it is hardly 
safe to assume a higher rate of interest than 3 per cent., 
or the rate of interest exigible on the larger portion of the 
funded debt of the British Empire. 

Thus, in their valuation, the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
assumes what is technically called, ‘‘ Carlisle 3 per cent.” 
As a matter of fact considerably more than 3 per cent., 
in fact about 314 per cent., is realised on their invest- 
ments, with no appreciable risk of losing any portion of 
the principal, the difference going to swell what is 
called the “Surplus,” and which is divisible by way of 
“ Bonus” amongst the policy-holders. The enormous 
difference which this makes in a long series of years will 
be gathered from the fact that £1 per annum accumu- 
lated at compound interest for roo years will, at 3 per 
cent., amount to £607, while at 4% per cent. it would 
amount to £1791. Space compels us to stop here, but 
we shall recur to this part of the subject next week. 




















POLITICAL PROTEGES. 


E remarked in a recent article on the Iné 
Political Department that interest, not merit, 
had a good deal to do with appointments given in that 
favourite branch of the Service, and facts prove the tru 
of the statement. Not only is interest necessary to obta 
a footing in the Department, but it must be prese 
and worked to ensure advancement, or even to preve 
an officer’s displacement to make room for others seekir 
for admission. The command of influence at hea 
quarters will also serve to shield a peccant servant fror 
the punishment of his sins. It is hardly too much to 
say that if inquiry were made it would be found that 
during the last twenty years at least three-fourths of the 
employés have received their appointments simply 
because they were related to, or connected by marriage 
with, Viceroys, Governors, Foreign Secretaries, and 
Governor-Generals’ Agents. And these “ appointments 
by favour” have been made by men who have borne 
the highest characters and risen to the highest ranks in 
the public service. For instance, Sir R. Shakespear 
Resident at Baroda, had two daughters, one of whom 
married a medical man stationed at that cantonment, 
the other an officer belonging to a regiment also 
stationed there. Shortly after marriage Sir- Richmond’ 
sons-in-law were drafted into the Political Department, 
An officer who married a near relative of Sir Bartle 
Frere was also shortly after marriage transferred from the 
Military to the Political Department. When Sir George 
Lawrence was Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana, — 
two of his daughters married military officers who have ~ 
succeeded wonderfully well, so far as promotion goes, in 
the same Department. Shortly after Sir John Lawrence 
assumed the Viceroyship of India his brother Richard, 
who, if we mistake not, had graduated in the Native 
Infantry and Police, was made Resident at Nipal. When 
Sir W. Muir was Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India, and Mr. Roberts was Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, their sons were imported to the Political 
Department—one from the Royal Artillery and the other 
from a Native Cavalry Regiment. More recently we find 
appointments practically in the gift of Residents and 
other high functionaries held by their namesakes, who, 
presumably, are their kinsmen. 
We cannot leave the “ appointment-by-favour ” list 
without recording one instance of family affection which 
we know to be a fact, and which would be very admirable 
if it were not very scandalous. Two friends in the same 
corps, tired of regimental life, determined to try for the 
favourite Department. One of them was a cousin of 
the Foreign Under-Secretary, but the other was unknown 
to him. Each sent in his application. The reply to one 
of the applicants was:—“ Dear Bob,—Why did you not 
let me know your wishes before? You might have been 
admitted ages ago. However, I’ve done the best for you 
that I can. I have put your name down on the Viceroy’s 
private. list, with a ‘special’ mark against it.”, The 
reply to the other was :—“ Sir,—I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your application for employ- 
ment in the Political Department, and am directed by his 
Excellency in Council to inform you that your name has 
been placed on the list of candidates, but at the same 
time I am to add that his Excellency can hold out no 
hope to you of immediate employment, as the list is 
already very full, and many of the applicants have 
special claims, which would naturally be considered 
before those of others. Ihave thehonour,” &c. But 
it is comforting to relate that Bob did not take advan- 
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tage of his cousin’s kindness, for an unexpected step in his 
corps reconciled him to regimental life. Turning to the 
necessity of interest to get on when once admitted to 
the Political Service, and vice versd, the careers of Colonel 
Osborne, C.B., A.D.C., and Colonels Impey and Benyon, 
furnish striking instances. The former, who won his 
honours for splendid services in the Mutiny, is now in 
the same position he held in 1857, while the two 
latter, who are many years junior to Colonel O sborne, 
and who have ,not rendered any service of note, have 
risen almost to the top of the tree ; and this can only be 
explained by the circumstance that the interest of the 
one died out shortly after the Mutiny, while that of the 
others has remained powerful up to date. The contrast 
between these officers’ careers is valuable, moreover, as 
exemplifying the power of family influence as against 
merit. Colonel Osborne did not succeed in his early 
days through the good offices of any high-placed rela- 
tives, but by exhibiting rare qualities and rendering 
services of the utmost importance. He did what no 
other Political Officer was able to do. He remained at 
his post, in a most disaffected district of Central India, 
throughout the rebellion. He secured the allegiance of 
wavering chiefs. Alone and unaided he organised a 
force of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, and, taking 
command of it in the field, he quelled the mutiny in his 
own district, kept open communication between the 
Central and the North-Western Provinces, and collected 
and convoyed supplies to wherever they were required. 
He fought several actions, and reduced many of the 
forts held by rebels. Lord Canning was so sensible of 
the value of his services, and so solicitous for his welfare, 
that on two occasions when he was wounded he sent his 
own surgeon to attend him. When the Mutiny was 
over Colonel Osborne received a Brevet, was made 
C.B. and A.D.C., and promoted to the post of Political 
Agent at Bhopal. From that day to this he has remained 
in the shade. He is the only man now in the Political 
Department who belonged to it in the Mutiny. So far 
as proved capacity is concerned, there is not a member 
- of the corps who can compare with him, but for all that 
he has been passed over time after time whenever an 
opportunity for promotion has occurred, and invariably 
by men whose relatives were at head-quarters. Twice 
since the Mutiny the post of Governor-General’s Agent 
in Central India has become vacant—a post which his 
qualifications eminently fitted him to hold, which his 
services entitled him to obtain, and to which Lord Can- 
ning, had he lived, would. most undoubtedly have 
appointed him. On the first occasion it was given to 
Major Meade, the late Brigade-Major at Morar, because 
he was the reputed captor of Tantia Topee. Major 
Meade did not capture that great rebel. His real captor 
was Maun Sing, the Raja of Parone, who, knowing 
Tantia’s whereabouts, secured him and brought him into 
Major Meade, who hanged him at Sepree. When Major 
(now Sir H.) Meade was sent as Chief Commissioner to 
Mysore, Colonel Daly, who entered the Political Service 
as Assistant to Colonel Osborne, was appointed to suc- 
ceed to the Agency at Indore. Colonel Daly had 
interest at Simla, but with reference to his superseding 
Colonel Osborne we find him thus described by a 
leading journal :—“ It is a well-known fact that Colonel 
Daly cannot speak correctly any Oriental language, dead 
or living.” And, again, in reference to his writing :— 
“Writing is of two kinds: one is the expression of ideas 
by words ; the other, the formation of letters with a pen. 
In the latter sense Colonel Daly can write tolerably well, 
if he has a good pen and takes plenty of time.” Another 
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journal remarks :—*“ Colonel Osborne, notwithstanding 
his known capacity and his brilliant services, remains in 
the same position he occupied at the close of the Mutiny. 
Colonel Daly has been promoted to the Agency at 
Indore, with £6000 a year. The farce of contrast 
could hardly farther go.” 

But with interest at their backs Political Officers may 
not only secure the loaves and fishes of the Department, 
but they may also escape the consequences of even 
grave misdemeanours. It happened a few years back 
that a young gentleman employed in the Native States 
wounded the pride of a petty chief in its tenderest point 
—viz., the honour of his daughter. The young Lothario 
was obliged to flee precipitately to head-quarters, The 
chief was so loud in his complaints that it was deemed 
advisable to grant the young man three months’ leave to 
England in order that the affair might blow over. The 
chief got no satisfaction from the head-quarter officials, 
so he vowed that he would take revenge. During 
Lothario’s absence he was transferred to another and a 
remote Agency ; but no sooner did he return from leave 
and join his new post than the injured Rajput set out, 
ostensibly on a pilgrimage, to a holy shrine in the neigh- 
bourhood of his enemy. Lothario’s friends, however, 
would not allow his valuable life to be in danger, so they 
made him an Attaché to the Foreign Office at Simla, and 


thus placed a space of about a couple of thousand miles 


between him and his pursuer. His crime was called a 
peccadillo, and under the auspices of his patrons he is 
getting on well in the Service ; but what would have 
been the fate of an officer similarly guilty who could not 
command interest ? 


POLICE MISTAKES. 


HE manner in which the Metropolitan Police is 
administered seems to demand serious attention. 
The recent arrest of a gentleman on a false charge of 
picking pockets, made by two members of the new 
Criminal Investigation Department, is only one of many 
somewhat similar cases that have occurred during the 
last twelve months. It has been alleged in some quarters 
that these frequent “ police mistakes,” as they are called, 
are the natural consequence of a system that has been 
lately introduced of encouraging the police by large 
rewards to make apprehensions at any cost. It is im 
possible for us to say whether this is so, but illegal 
arrests of this kind are certainly much more numerous 
than they were. They occur, too, a great deal more 
often than is generally supposed, since but few of them 
really come before the public at all. The following 
instance of one of these mistakes was lately given in the 
columns of a contemporary by one who was unfortunate 
enough to arouse the suspicions of the police. He was 
returning home rather late one evening, it seems, when 
he was pounced upon by a “criminal investigator,” and 
charged with being about to commit a burglary. It was 
in vain that he stoutly affirmed his innocence ; for had 
he not got a bag in his hand, and did not the officer 
detect him in the very act of looking up at one of the 
houses he was passing? Such evidence was too strong 
for him to contend against, and he was consequently 
locked up for the night in a police-cell, The next morn- 
ing, however, the police found that they had made a 
slight mistake, and their victim was discharged, of course 
without a stain upon his character,” and with some 
apologies for the inconvenience he had suffered. 
There is too much reason to fear that these unwarrant- 
able arrests are encouraged by the higher authorities. 
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It is certainly time that something were done to check 
them, and it is to be hoped that some Member of the 
House of Commons will move for a return of the number 
of persons that have been stopped in the streets by the 
detective police and arrested in each year since the Force 
has been under the administration of the present Chief 
Commissioner. If such a return were accurately pre- 
pared it would probably afford some very startling infor- 
mation. There can be little doubt that had Mr. Capon, 
who was arrested the other day as a pickpocket, been a 


poor man, without friends, he would have been con- 


victed, and be now undergoing imprisonment for an 
offence he never committed. There is indeed only too 
much reason to fear that many innocent persons may 
have been unjustly convicted, owing to the revival of the 
objectionable system of granting rewards to the police 
on the conviction of any persons they may apprehend. 

It has been stated that the Scotland Yard authorities 
have expressed their regret at the gross indignity Mr. 
Capon suffered at the hands of their officers; but we 
have not yet been told in what way it is proposed to deal 
with the latter. It is clear enough that it is hardly 
desirable that they should be retained any longer in the 
Force ; and yet one cannot help feeling that, if they were 
dismissed, they too would be to some extent the victims 
of a system for which their chiefs alone are responsible. 
From the complaints that have been made by former 
victims as to the manner in which these mistakes are 
overlooked by the authorities, the detectives who arrested 
Mr. Capon might fairly urge that an excess of zeal in 
making apprehensions is an offence that has been always 
treated with great leniency. 

The system of espionage and police interference is 
now being carried to such an extent that the interests of 
personal liberty demand that a thorough investigation 
should be made into the manner in which the Metro- 
politan Police Department is being conducted. Some- 
thing more than a mere departmental inquiry, such as 
was held in 1877 after the conviction of three of the 
detectives for complicity in the Turf Frauds, is now 
required in order to allay the feeling of insecurity that 
the recent arbitrary conduct of the police has aroused 
in the public mind. The Criminal Investigation Depart- 
“ment was created in order to remedy the abuses that 
‘had crept into the Detective Department. It is possible 
that the director of that branch has not been allowed 
entire freedom of action in organising his department ; 
but, whatever may be the cause, it is an undoubted fact 
that since its establishment there has been a consider- 
able increase in the number of illegal arrests and deten- 
tions, accompanied by a great falling-off in the proportion 
ef apprehensions and convictions to the offences com. 
mitted. The new system, indeed, appears to be a much 
less efficient one than the old plan of employing the 
most intelligent of the ordinary constables as detectives 
as occasion required. It seems probable that centralisa- 
tion has been carried too far in the case of the new 
Detective Department; at any rate, it is indisputable 
ethat during the last eighteen months burglars have en- 
joyed an immunity from capture to an extent almost 
unknown since the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Police fifty years ago. 
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TRADE AND FINANCE. 


a ed 


PERUVIAN FINANCE. 4 

HE resolutions arrived at by the bondholders of 
Peru at the two crowded meetings held this week” 

seem almost to mark a new epoch in the history of 
Foreign Loans. At the meeting on Monday, convened’ 
by the now united Russell and Croyle Committees, 
resolutions were passed with acclamation to abandon any 
further negotiations or contracts with the Peruvian 
Government, and to accept the terms which the Chilian 
Republic has offered to the bondholders. And on 
Wednesday, at the second meeting, though called 
together by the opponents of the wisdom of this policy, ~ 
the whole of the resolutions were confirmed, if possible, 
with greater enthusiasm. Indeed it is seldom that we © 
hear of bondholders meeting, discussing, and resolving — 
with such unanimity as was apparent on these occasions. 
The denunciation of the dishonourable conduct of the 
Peruvian Administrations was plain and outspoken, and 
nothing could exceed the spirit of distrust displayed 
towards any offer proceeding from the representatives of 
the authorities at Lima. Henceforth Peru will be but a — 
discredited name in the eyes of the capitalists, and the — 
security of Peruvian Bonds must rest upon the honour’ — 
of the Chilian Republic. We believe we are strictly cor-- ~ 
rect in stating that this is the first occasion in the history 
of modern times of the sovereignty of a State being 
wrecked not only in favour of a body of its creditors, 
but also greatly through their instrumentality. The 
present action of the bondholders would seem to seal 
the fate of Peru. There is no capitalist with a claim to 
honest dealing who would venture to lend his money to = 
the shattered remains of a State like this; and without = 
immediate pecuniary aid it is difficult to seehowthe 
war now being waged can be brought to any other 
termination than an ignominious peace. Had funds 
been forthcoming, the sinews of war might have 
been supplied, at all events to a sufficient extent to 
maintain a guerilla contest which might prove by no 
means convenient to the not too prosperous Chilians ; 
but this happily is not likely to be the case. The door 
to fresh loans appears now fairly closed. It is just pos- 
sible, of course, that Messrs. Dreyfus Bros. might become 
magnanimous at the last moment, but it is not clear how 
this firm is to be reimbursed, and without some tangible 
prospect of ulterior gain gifts from financiers are soon 
brought to an end. It should be remembered that the 
guano deposits which are still in the possession of the 
Peruvians, and which will no doubt be so left after the 
conclusion of peace, are of a very inferior quality and 
indeed not worth the cost of shipment. But even 
assuming that there be a margin of profit on these, it is 
obvious that those who hold the deposits of superior 
quality have the mastery over the market. The bond- 
holders can afford to undersell their competitors, and by 
reducing the price of their higher class of guano to a 
greater extent than the profit on the inferior qualities 
render the latter commercially valueless. The Republic 
of Peru has but itself to blame for the sad plight to 
which it is reduced. Its public men have made a 
mockery of honesty, and they must now be taught their 
error by the inexorable logic of facts. 


















































THE effort made by the German Government to 
withdraw its surplus silver from circulation is now 
abandoned, and we learn that that Government has not 
changed in its views upon the utility of another inter- 
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national monetary conference. Bismarck is reported to 
have said in September last, “he would receive any 
proposal from another Government for a conference, and 
give it careful attention, but he was not at all eager for 
it.” Meanwhile Germany continues to circulate her 
surplus silver as a man goes about with his pockets full 
of coppers—because he can find no one to take them- 
in exchange for nimble sixpences and shillings. 

THE Citizen publishes particulars, among others, of 
the following new companies which have been registered 
during the past week:—Great Grimsby Co-operative 
Box and Fish Carrying Company (Limited), capital 
£50,000, in #5 shares; South-East Wynaad Estates 
and Gold Mining Company (Limited), capital £ 100,000, 
in £2 shares; Fine Arts Reproduction Association 
(Limited), capital £100,000, in #20 shares; Bass, 
Ratcliff, and Gretton (Limited), capital £4 3,200,000, in 
£100. shares. 

WE HAVE received the report of the London and Pro- 
Vincial Marine Insurance Company, from which we learn 
that the position of the accounts enables the directors to 
pay to the shareholders, in addition to the usual interest 
of 10 per cent., a bonus of 5 per cent. out of undivided 
profits, besides carrying over £10,000 to the reserve 
fund, which now stands at £60,000. The total income 
for the year expired was £202,603; the balance in 
favour is £112,840. The general meeting of share- 
holders takes place on Tuesday next. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—_—p@———- 
“MONEY” AT THE HAYMARKET. 

HE Haymarket Theatre, which has passed into the 
hands of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, has been 
entirely rebuilt internally, and so re-arranged and re- 
decorated that it is certainly one of the most beautiful 
theatres in Europe. The scheme of decoration is white 
and gold, and if here and there the latter seems rather to 
predominate too much, the general effect is exceedingly 
good. ‘The entrances and passages leading to the various 
parts of the house have also been improved, and we 
come upon tesselated pavements and stained glass doors, 
while the comfort of the audience has been carefully 
studied in all parts of the house, and it is possible to 
see the whole of the stage from any seat in the dress 
circle, which was most certainly not the case in the old 
theatre. The proscenium is at first sight rather 
startling. It is a massive and elaborately gilded 
frame, complete on all sides, the lower part form- 
ing the front of the stage, and concealing the 
orchestra, while the idea is stated to be Mr. Bancroft’s 
own. More than one artist of note has been called in to 
adorn the house. We have work, for example, by Messrs. 
T. D. Watson, F. Smith, and O’Connor, while Mr. White 
has painted the curtain, which is a composition from the 
“‘School for Scandal.” The pit has been taken away, 
and the dress circle comes forward more than it did of 
old, while the whole of the space on the floor is reserved 
for the stalls, the “ pittites” being seated in the second 
circle. On the first night this arrangement caused a 
disturbance. No sooner had the curtain drawn up than 
there were cries of “ Where’s the pit?” and as the noise 
went on Mr. Bancroft came forward, and made a little 
speech, in which he said he was solely to blame in the 
matter, but that a theatre was a place of business, and 
the change had been made for financial reasons. He 
aiso asked when the Haymarket had paid with a pit, 
forgetting, perchance, the days of Dundreary and some 
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of Mr. J. S. Clarke’s engagements, But, after all, the 
managerial reasons for the change are beside the point 
at issue. The question is, has any class of pla 
a prescriptive right to a particular part of the house? and 
the answer must surely be that no such claim can be 
admitted for a moment. A manager has a right to 
arrange his house as he considers best for his interests, 
and those who feel themselves aggrieved by his changes 
can stay away. No one is obliged to go to one particular 
theatre, or, indeed, to any at all. The shouts and cries 
for the pit went on for upwards of twenty minutes, 
and then, in response to advice from the stalls, Mr. 
Bancroft asked, ‘ Will you listen to the play?” a pro- 
posal which was received with cheers, and the perform- 
ance was allowed to go on. 

“Money” needs no criticism, unless one may be allowed 
to say that a more unnatural and artificial play never 
held the stage. Modelled cn the old comedies, it has all 
their artificiality without their fidelity to human nature, 
while it wants also their wit. And the interpretation of 
Saturday night scarcely served to make people forget the 
shortcomings of the play. Whether the blame must be laid 
on the disturbance, or the fact of playing in a larger theatre 
than that to which the company has been accustomed, 
cannot be said with certainty, but some of the spirit seemed 
to have died out of the representation, and it was not so 
bright as at the last revival of the comedy at the Prince 
of Wales’s. Mr. Conway played Evelyn in a pleasant 
and manly fashion, and Mr. Bancroft made Sir Frederick 
Blount very amusing, while Mr. Forbes-Robertson, made- 
up as the author of the comedy, was a good Lord Gloss- 
more, and Mr. Kemble a wholly satisfactory Stout. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil played Graves carefully and with some 
humour, but he never seemed to get quite inside the 
part, though further performances may improve it. Mr. 
Archer looks as if he had been born for the express pur- 
pose of playing Dudley Smooth, and was an admirable 
representative of the part. Mr. Odell seemed scarcely 
at home as Sir John Vesey, and undecided as to his con- 
ception of the character. Mrs. Bancroft’s Lady Franklin 
was as bright and piquant as ever, her gaiety and high 
spirits were contagious, and the warmest applause that 
was heard throughout the piece was evoked by the famous 
scene in which she coaxes the funereal Graves into sing- 
ing and dancing. Miss Marion Terry was avery graceful 
and sympathetic Clara Douglas, picturesque of attitude 
and tender of voice, and Miss Linda Dietz a satisfactory 
Georgina Vesey. ‘The house was crowded. 

H. SaviLe CLARK. 





MUSIC. 
—@~@——- 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

GLANCE at the season’s arrangements contem- 
plated by this time-honoured institution makes 
sufficiently clear an evidence of further waking-up on 
the part of its directors. Their sleepiness has not worn 
off a moment too soon. Assailed on every side by com- 
plaints founded on obvious grounds, the Society was fast 
losing its great reputation ; threatened with ruinous com- 
petition by the establishment and growth of orchestral 
bodies with superior claims to public support, the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts were becoming anything but a pro- 
fitable undertaking. The tide of improvement may be 
said to have set in last year. The performances were 
decidedly better ; the conductor “ woke up” a little, and 
the band did so still more, while the audiences were 
nearly as large as in the palmy days of times gone by. 
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So far so good; but a most important step in the right 
direction yet remained to be taken—viz., the frequent 
production of novelties, and an attempt to do a little 
more for native art by the performance of new works by 
English composers. ‘This is what, if we may go by the 
prospectus, will be accomplished during the forthcoming 
season. Not one of the programmes for the four con- 
certs before Easter is without a novelty of some sort ; 
and we find set down for rendering later on a MS. overture 
by Charles E. Stephens, a new pianoforte concerto by 
Arthur H. Jackson, a new overture by Harold Thomas, 
a symphony in E minor by Arthur Sullivan, and an over- 
ture composed expressly for the Society by Sir Julius 
Benedict. We have heard something about a nearly 
finished symphony by that gifted young composer, F. H. 
Cowen, but it is not yet certain that the work will be 
first played by the Philharmonic Society. It ought to 
be, and would doubtless add to the credit that the insti- 
tution will gain by these reforms, or rather this retrograde 
movement towards the ways that in former years brought 
universal fame. 

The weather and other circumstances considered, the 
attendance at the opening concert, given in St. James’s 
Hall on Thursday evening, was fairly good. An overture 
by Walter Macfarren, entitled “ Hero and Leander,” 
headed the programme. First played at last year’s 
Brighton Festival, the composition was at the time 
characterised as melodious and ably scored, slavishly 
Mendelssohnian throughout, diffuse in material, and 
unconnected in style. This opinion is not altered by 
second hearing, while the weakness of the ending— 
three bars # in the major coming after a peaceful 
close in the minor that might weli have been the last— 
is more than ever apparent. ‘The overture was capitally 
played, and the composer called to the platform. The 
appearance of Signor Alfredo Piatti, when the greatest 
violoncellist of our day came forward to perform his 
concerto (No. 2) in D Minor, was the signal for a pro- 
longed and enthusiastic reception. Magnificently enough 
did the virtuoso sustain his reputation, alike as composer 
and executant, excelling, though, in his rendering of the 
delicious cantadile phrases which are the best feature of 
his work. Piatti may have his rivals in florid manipulation, 
but for pure beauty of tone and phrasing there is no one 
in the world to approach him. The Schumann pianoforte 
concerts followed, the solos being assigned to Madame 
Montigny Rémaury, who gave them in the admirable 
style we have often had occasion to remark upon. Beet- 
hoven’s No. 7 Symphony swelled the scheme to large 
dimensions, and to end it came a posthumous “ Friih- 
ling’s” overture by Goetz, given for the first time in 
London. It is the weakest composition from the pen of 
the gifted German that we have yet heard, and except in 
point of the vast technical labour bestowed on it is quite 
unworthy to rank in the same category as the Symphony 
in F, or the chamber pieces. Hence, probably, the 
apology that it “is offered the Philharmonic ‘subscri- 
bers to satisfy any interest in the composer which exter- 
nal circumstances may have raised.” So at least says 
Dr. Macfarren in the analytical programme. Miss 
Robertson was the vocalist, and it is satisfactory to con- 
clude our notice with praise for the really fine manner in 
which the orchestra did its work, notwithstanding Mr. 
Cusins’ frequent inclination to relapse into absolute 
repose. 

CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 
HE only fresh performance this week was that of 
Faust,” given on Thursday night, and calling 
for remark because of Miss Julia Gaylord’s first attempt 
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in the part of Marguerite. We are sorry not to be ab 
to describe that attempt as an unalloyed success, n 
need Miss Gaylord feel surprised at falling short of 
usual mark in a ré/e that of all others must most subj 
her to comparison. The clever young prima donna w 
naturally at her best in the last two acts, where he! 
earnest acting and powerful declamation stood her in 
good stead. Dramatically the assumption lacked very 
little in the Garden Scene; but here, judging Mi 
Gaylord by the standard to which she has herself latel 
accustomed us, her vocal efforts left much to be desired, 
and her powers scarcely seemed to adapt themselves to 
Gounod’s trying ‘music. We need hardly say that the 
artist was always painstaking; but Marguerite is 
evidently a part in which she is not destined to shine, 
Miss Josephine Yorke made her customary success as ~ 
Siebel, being encored in the ‘Flower Song,” and Mr. — 
Packard was the same moderate Faust as before. Mr, 
Conly represented Mephistopheles as a grotesque, weak- 
kneed individual, with a strong tendency to strike 
farcical attitudes and shout everybody else down. | 
‘The English version of “ Lohengrin” will be brought 
out to-night. : 


Gossip.—We shall hear no more of the New Philhar- — 
monic Concerts ; they are henceforth to be known as ~ 
Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts, and will take place on ~ 
five Saturday afternoons, in April, May, and June. The 
list of vocal and instrumental novelties to be given at 
these five concerts is much longer than has hitherto 
been customary, representing no fewer than fifteen com- 
posers, inclusive of Balfe, Goldmark, Goetz, Saint-Saéns, 
Reinecke, Rubinstein, and Wagner. Berlioz’s symphony, * 
“ Harold en Italie,” will again be performed. Mr. Ganz 
will of course conduct, and Mr. Pollitzer fulfil the duties 
of chef dattaque.—Last Saturday being the anniversary of 
Schubert’s birthday, the first Crystal Palace Concert of 
the new year was entirely devoted to the works of that — 
composer. ‘The result was a charming and interesting 
performance — charming because Mr. Manns’ fine 
orchestra is always at its best when interpreting Schubert, 
interesting because it brought into contrast with the 
colossal C Major some portions of the master’s first 
symphony, heard for the first time here. The two move- 
ments performed prove the juvenile work to be of no 
ordinary merit, and we trust Mr. Manns will very soon 
give the symphony in its entirety. 
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[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
oveamtdianiian 


THE PROGRESS OF POETRY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—The notice of my book, “‘ Caedmon, and other 
Poems,” in your issue of the 24th ult., you will in 
fairness allow me to say in your columns appears to be 
more personal than critical. Your critic depreciates 
“Caedmon”’ because twelve hundred years ago he at 
one time acted in the capacity of a cowherd (sic), and so 
he depreciates all bucolic or pastoral poetry. The word 
cowherd, as printed in my book, is not mine, nor does it 
occur in my poem. It is that in Chambers’s “ Cyclopzedia 
of English Literature,” from which the introductory 
extract is taken. The poem is not autobiographical, and 
has reference to a long past age, in which the “ tele- 
phone” was unknown. As Caedmon sat at table with 
his equals the thanes (¢hegn, a brave man, not a coward 





he might not, in that remote age, have suffered m 
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flocks, there . no telephones, &c., about 680 to 
occupy his time. But your critic says he was a cowherd 
(sic), and the author of 1880 is no better than his 


ensample (!) It is not, I submit, the practice of impartial 


critics to conjecture the features of an author, but to give 
somé fair idea of the book they comment upon. “ Caed- 
mon’s” critic has extracted such typographical errors as 
he finds in a first edition, and parades them as fair speci- 
mens of the whole book. He evidently does not practise 
the nice art of damning with faint praise, and has over- 
looked the danger of recommending to the curious with 
a hostile and exaggerated condemnation. 

Referring to the literary faults found by your critic, let 
me add :—The s in “floats ” isa printer’s error ; the metre 
of “ Progress” is dithyrambic, and not characteristic of 
the rest of the volume. Even the lightest textiles have a 
specific gravity greater than the atmosphere, and cannot 
float iz the air if not sustained by more or less wind, and 
must when they float flap, flutter, or wave, as the force 
and steadiness of the wind varies. Poetry, however, is 
not science; but criticism ought to be scientific. It 
appears if I put “ Progress” in a cabman’s shelter, the 
situation would have pleased your critic, and passed for 
poetical. As poets speak of “ the music of the spheres,” 
why is “ tingling stars” so objectionable? And as “to 
tingle” means “to sound like a small bell,” why is the 
word applicable only to rheumatism? Your reviewer’s 
objection to the Erotic section is the curious one that the 
pieces are not objectionable—ze., not prurient. ‘ Wan- 
nish” is not a word of my invention, inasmuch as I find 
it in several dictionaries. As most things repose after 
sunset, as the colour of the sunset is often golden, and 
as the crescent moon sets (or rises) soon after the sun, 
where is the incongruity of figuratively saying, ‘ She goes 
to share his golden couch of rest?” The unrevised 
line, “So lithe and light,” is spoiled by the assonance of 
the letter 7, but in my revised manuscript the line reads, 
“That moved so light.” Praising a little Irish girl does 
not disparage English or any other embonpoint. 

Your critic does not notice the translations from 
French or German. It appears that his prejudices are 
most strongly pronounced against an Irishman praising 
an Irish girl, or presuming to tread on Anglo-Saxon 
ground, even to extol its earliest writer.—Trusting to 
your fairness to insert this letter, I am, Sir, yours obe- 
diently, A. V. IRVINE. 

London, 2nd February, 1880, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Srr,—In the above letter the author of “ Caedmon” 
appears to me to labour under several misapprehensions. 
There was no intention on my part to depreciate 
Caedmon because he was a cowherd, nor the author of 
the poem because he was an Irishman. I can assure 
Mr. Irvine that I was not even aware of his nationality, nor 
would my knowledge of it, had I possessed it, have 
prejudicially affected my opinion of his poetry. Nay, 
rather would I have been inclined to judge it more 
leniently. Still less would praise of Irish girls ‘(than 
whom none are more charming) have aroused my pre- 
judices. In fact, I fear I must plead guilty to having in 
my youth written more than one poem inspired by the 
grace, the beauty, and the frankness of Erin’s fair 
daughters. I did not, however, think them worth 
printing—and here lies the point in dispute. I took 
leave to doubt whether “Caedmon,” and other poems 
contained in the volume, were worth printing, and in 
support of these my doubts I quoted some passages. 
The author now asserts that some of the faults I pointed 
out are mere printer’s errors. But if the poetry was 
worth writing, printing, and publishing, surely it was 


also worth careful revising. Far from objecting to the 


so-called “ Erotic” poems not being “ prurient,” I took 
the trouble, on the contrary, to inform young ladies that 
they need not be alarmed at their somewhat suggestive 
title. If I objected to anything, it was to this title, cer- 
tainly not to the purity of the verses. But I must still 
maintain that stars do not usually “tingle;” ‘f the author 
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loss of caste by occasionally looking after his father’s 


of “Caedmon” has heard or felt them do ‘so, hé must 
be more acute than ordinary mortals, 

_In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary for me to repu- 
diate any notion of wishing to compare the social position 
of the author with that of Caedmon. It never struck 
me that there could be the slightest disgrace in being a 
cowherd. We need not go very far back to find the 
most eminent poetical qualities in equally humble océu- 
pations.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW IN QUESTION. 





VACCINATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER, 

IR,—Having read your remarks touching anti- 
inoculationists in your paper of the 3rd_ ultimo, 
I could not but admire the open, truthful, and able 
manner in which you dealt with a subject most important 
and solemn, and of which I should like to mention my 
own experience which has led to my present conviction. 
During several years I have had between six und seven 
hundred children vaccinated, and to insure the re- 
turn of each child a deposit was invariably taken, so 
that they should attend as often as required for my 
examination. Three or four months after each child 
had been vaccinated and passed by me as safe, they 
were again brought to be tested. Some were revacci- 
nated from arm to arm, and some had smallpox virus 
inserted in their,arms and legs, but in no instance had 
such any effect beyond local irritation such as any 
foreign body might produce. The revaccinated children 
also showed that their systems had been fully impressed 
by the lymph used in the first instance. Many children 
required to be vaccinated several times before the con- 
stitutions were fully impressed. There are conditions of 
climate and atmosphere wherein it is really impossible to 
induce absorption of vaccine lymph ; it is stated in the 
Madras Medical Reports by Dr. J. Coleman that, during 
a residence of several years at Aden, he found it impos- 
sible to induce children of any age or blood to come 

under the influence of vaccination. 

At Ghalapore, in the Bombay Presidency, I vaccinated 
children and men from cows of three and four years old 
respectively. On one occasion the subjects were Hindoo 
boys of the ages of six and seven, and a little fellow, 
about four years, who had not been vaccinated, by reason 
of his mother’s objection. Smallpox was prevalent at 
the time. The lad caught it and died. During a por- 
tion of the time of his illness he slept with his brothers 
with perfect immunity to them. In almost every case 
the characteristic symptoms were clearly and satisfactorily 
manifested, except in a few cases wherein symptomatic 
fever was greatly in excess of that which was desirable. 
When the constitution of any person has been fully and 
fitly impressed by genuine vaccine lymph there is perfect 
security against smallpox of any description. And so 
convinced am I of this that, having been properly vacci- 
nated in my own person, I have had a child brought to 
my house, who was suffering from confluent smallpox in 
a fearful condition, and from its pustules I was fully and 
freely inoculated, and the only affects on my person 
were from the scratches of the lancet used in the 
operation, but without any constitutional disturbance 
whatever, _ ; 

I have never seen a case of true vaccination result in 
injury of any description to the members of the body; 
but from the effects of smallpox I have seen the face 
scarred, the palate and nose gone, and one or perhaps 
both eyes blind, lost for ever. Are these the “ blessings ” 
which are desired by the gentlemen you allude to in 
your paper? I most cordially agree with Dr. Lee in 
considering the institution of cowpock one of the 
Almighty’s greatest blessings to man ; and were it in my 
power I should kave the portrait of the great and noble 
Jenner in every college and hospital in Great Britain, 
and his statue erected in gold.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

Inspecror-GENERAL Or Hospitats, F.R.C.S. 
Late Indian Army. 


February 2nd, 1880. 
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MOST REVEREND RICHARD CHENEVIX 
© ‘TRENCH, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


LIFE. 


ORN Sept. 9, 1807. 


Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


B.A., 1829; M.A., 1833 ; B.D., 1850. 


1837. 


Incumbent of Curdridge Chapel, Bishops Waltham 
(Hants). 


1841. Curate of Alverstoke. 


1845. 


Rector of Itchenstoke. 
Examining Chaplain to Bishop of Oxford. 


1845-1846. Hulsean Lecturer and Select Preacher in 


Cambridge University. 


1847-1856. Theological Professor and Examiner in 


King’s College, London. 


1856-1864. Dean of Westminster. 
1864. Archbishop of Dublin. 


1837. 


1841, 


1845. 


1846. 


1848. 
1849. 


1850. 


1851. 


1853. 


1854. 


WRITINGS. 


“‘ Sabbation, Honor Neale, and other Poems.” 

“The Story of Justin Martyr.” 

“ Poems, by R.C. T.” 12mo. © 

“Notes on the Parables of our Lord.” 8vo. 

6th Edit, 1855; 7th Edit. 1857; 
Edit., 1870; 13th Edit., 1877. 

“The Necessity of Self-Denial” [Mr. Watson’s 
Practical Sermons, Vol. 2 ”], “Fishers of Men ” 
[St. Luke v., 10, in Vol. 3]. 8vo. 

** Sacred Poems for Mourners, with an Introduc- 

tion by R. C. T.” 8vo. 

“Christ the Desire of all Nations; or, the Un- 
conscious Prophecies of Heathendom.” 8vo. 

“ Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord.” 8vo, 

sth Edit, 1856; 7th.Edit., 1862; 11th Edit., 
1878. 

“ Four Sermons by R. C.T.” 8vo. 

“ Africa and Sierra Leone” [a Sermon on Matt. 
xiii, 38] in “A Jubilee Retrospect: Five 
Sermons on the Progress of the Gospel.” 
16mo. 

“Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical, Selected 
and Arranged for use, with Notes and Intro- 
duction.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1864 ; 3rd Edit., 1874. 

“The Star of the Wise Men, being a Commen- 
tary on the Second Chapter of St. Matthew.” 
16mo. 

“The Study of Words: Five Lectures.” 8vo. 

3rd Edit. 1852; 5th Edit. (Six Lectures), 
1853; 6th Edit., 1855; oth Edit., 1859 ; 14th 
Edit., 1872; 17th Edit., 1878. 

“ Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, drawn 
from the Writings of St. Augustine, with Ob ser- 
vations and an Introductory Essay by R. C. T.” 
8vo. 

3rd Edit., 1869. 8vo. 

On the Lessons in Proverbs 

8vo. 
2nd Edit. (Six Lectures), 1853 ; 3rd Edit., 
1854. 

“‘A Sermon for the Fast-day” [on Jas. iv., 1]. 
I2mo. 

“Synonyms of the New Testament.” 8yo. 

2nd Edit., 1854; 4th Edit., 1863 ; sth Edit., 
1865 ; 7th Edit., 1871. ; 8th Edit., 1876. 


11th 


: Five Lectures.” 
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1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858, 


1859. 


1860, 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 
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“ Alma, and other Poems.” 8vo. | 
“On Teaching by Words” [in ‘ 
Ladies on Practical Subjects”]. _8vo, 
Another Edit., 1857. -8vo. 


“ English Past and Present: Five Lectures.” 8v0, : 
and Edit., 1855 ; 3rd Edit., 1856 ; 4th Edit, 


1859; 5th Edit., 1862; 6th Edit. 1868; 7th 
Edit. (Eight Lectures), 1870; 1eth Edit., 
1877. 


“ Life’s a Dream,” in “ The Great Theatres of the 
World” [from the Spanish of Calderon, with — 
an Essay on His Life and Genius by R. C. T.), 


8vo. 


“The Good Wine Last” [a Sermon on John ii, 
g and ro}. [In “Sacred Oratory,” Series TJ 


8vo. 


“Five Sermons preached before the University of ae 


Cambridge, Nov., 1856.” 8vo, 

“ Alienation from God ” [a Sermon on Eph. iv., 
18]. 8vo. [One of a Series called “ Lenten 
Sermons.” ] 

“On Some Deficiencies in our English Diction- 
aries.” 8vo, 

2nd Edit., 1860. 

“On the Authorised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, in Connection with some Recent Pro- 
posals for its Revision.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1859. 

“The Barren Figtree” [a Sermon on Luke xiii, 
6—g]. 8vo, [In “Westminster Abbey Ser- 
mons.” 

“ A Saviour from Sin ” [a Sermon on Matt. i., ox}. 

“The Holy Trinity ” [a Sermon on Rev. iv., 8]. 
8vo. [In “Westminster Abbey Sermons,” 
Series 2.] 

“A Select Glossary of English Words used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Pre- 
sent.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1859 ; 5th Edit., 1879. 

“The Hulsean Lectures for 1845-1846.” 
4th Edit. 8vo. 

“The Armour of God.” [A Sermon on Eph, vi., 9. ] 
I2mo. 

‘Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey.” 8vo. 

“A Sermon on Eph. vi., 13, preached to the 
Queen’s (Westminster) Rifle Volunteers.” 
8vo. 

“Christ’s Ministers the Salt of the Earth.” <A 
Sermon on Matt. v., 13. [In Fosbery, “ The 
Sufficiency of Christ.”] 8vo. 

“Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches in Asia.” 8vo. 

“Edited Journal kept by Mrs. Trench during a 
Visit to Germany in 1799-1800.” 8vo. 

Edited the “* Remains of the late Mrs. R. Trench.” 
8vo. 

“The History of the English Sonnet.” [In 
“Afternoon Lectures on English Literature,” 
Series 4.) 8vo. 

“The Subjection of the Creature to Vanity.” 
[Three Sermons on Rom. viii., 20, preached 
before the University of Cambridge in Lent, 
1863, to which are added two Sermons on Luke 
xvii., 20, and Ezek. xxxvii., 9-10, preached at 
Cambridge on special occasions.] 8vo. 

“Every Good Gift from Above”: being a Sermon 


[on Jas. i., 1], preached on April 24, 1864, at 
the Celebration of the Tercentenary of Shake- 
speare’s Birth, 


T2mo, 
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-1864. “ The Salt of the Earth: God Sitting as a 

: Refiner ;” Two Sermons [on Matt. v., 13; and 
Mal. iii., 3], preached at the Ordination of the 
Bishop of Oxford. 8vo. 

* Poems Collected and Arranged Anew.” 16mo. 

“A Primary Charge, delivered at the Triennial 
Visitation.” 8vo. 

“* Gustavus Adolphus: a Lecture delivered to the 
Dublin Young Men’s Christian Association in 
1864.” 8vo. 

“Gustavus Adolphus: Social Aspects of the 
Thirty Years’ War.” Two Lectures: 16mo. 

2nd Edit., 1872. 8vo. 

‘A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Dublin, Glandelagh, and Kildare, at the Visi- 
tation, Sept., 1866.” 8vo. 

“‘ Shipwrecks of Faith: Three Sermons,” 8vo. 

‘Studies in the Gospels.” 8vo. 

“A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Dioceses of Dublin, Glandelagh, and Kildare, 
at the Triennial Visitation, Sept., 1868 [and 
with some alterations to the Clergy of the Pro- 
vinces of Dublin and Cashel].” 8vo. 

“A Household Book of English Poetry,” edited, 
selected, and arranged, with Notes by R. C. T. 
8yvo. 

2nd Edit., 1870; 3rd Edit., 1879. 

“A Charge, &c., at Visitation, Oct., 1869.” 8vo. 

“A Charge, &c., at Visitation, Sept., 1871.” 8vo. 

** Preface to F. W. Belcher’s ‘ Our Lord’s Miracles 
of Healing.’” 8vo. 

“* Sermons Preached for the Most Part in Ireland.” 
8vo. 

* Plutarch : his Life, his Lives, and his Morals.” 
Four Lectures. 8vo. 

and Edit., 1874. 

“ A Charge, &c.” 8vo. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 
1871. 
1872. 


1873. 


1875. “ A Charge to the-Dublin Clergy, at the Visitation, 
Oct., 1875.” 8vo. 
“ A Charge, &c. at the Visitation, Oct., 
1875.” 8vo. 


“‘¢ Baxter’ and ‘ The Saints Rest.’ ” 
Another Edit., 1877. 8vo. 

Lectures on Medizval Church History.” 8yo., 
2nd Edit., 1879. 8vo. 


8vo. 


1877, 


CONVERSATIONS DURING THE SECOND 
EMPIRE.* 


PERSON desirous of discrediting politicians and 

of proving that their vaunted knowledge of public 

affairs was vain and did not even enable them to see a 
yard beyond the events occurring immediately around 
them, could scarcely have collected more facts in support 
of his views than are here placed before us in the two 
portly volumes edited by Mrs. M. C. M. Simpson. They 
contain conversations which took place in the years from 
1860 to 1863, between Mr. Nassau Senior and various 
distinguished Frenchmen of different Parties, and also 
include the reports of a few interviews with persons of 
other nationalities. Mr. Senior seems to have been an 


indefatigable interviewer, and possessed gifts in this 


respect which far surpass those used to such advan- 
tage by the reporters of New York papers. His social 
position enabled him to meet the people he most desired 

* Conversations with Distinguished Persons During the Second 
Empire. From 1860 to 1863. By the late Nassau WILLIAM 


SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) 
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to see on occasions when they were most likely to be 
frank and unreserved ; and he possessed a special talent 
for turning these opportunities to the best account. . His 
part, as it appears from these volumes, was not limited to 
mere questions, to which probably he would have 
received but unsatisfactory answers. He frequently led 
the conversation himself, but only with the object of 
drawing out the person who was just then his conscious 
or unconscious victim. In some cases—notably in that 
of his repeated interviews with M. Drouyn de Lhuys— 
there seems to have been some idea in the mind of 
the Emperor's Minister that Mr. Senior was charged 
with an official, though secret, mission, and that the 
information he might obtain as to the intentions of the 
French Government would be communicated at once to 
the English Cabinet and might influence their counsels. 
Such an idea, however erroneous, is not inconsistent 
with Mr. Senior’s own frankness, and is easily explained 
by the complete ignorance which existed even in France 
of our peculiar English institutions, Generally, however, 
Mr. Senior seems to have been treated onlyas an extremely 
able literary man and an unofficial politician, anxious 
for information on a variety of subjects ; and the result of 
his inquiries, extending over three years, is now before us. 
We must candidly confess that this result seems to us 
immeasurably out of proportion to the trouble which was 
taken by the late Mr. Senior in collecting the opinions of 
so many politicians, and to that taken by Mrs. Simpson 
in editing his journals. The two previous volumes 
possessed considerable interest for the English public, 
because they dealt with the years from 1852 to 1860, when 
the Eastern Question and the Crimean War formed the 
staple of political conversation in France, and because 
they were brought out at the precise period when the 
Eastern Question had entered its last acute phase and was 
dividing England into two hostile camps. The opinions 
of such men as Lord Cowley, Guizot, Thiers, Villemain, 
Lamartine, Montalembert, and many others on the 
Anglo-French alliance, the conduct of the war, the future 
plans of Russia, and the condition of Turkey, could not, 
in the then state of the public mind, fail to attract 
attention and be of some actual value. But the ques- 
tions dealt with in the two later volumes, though exciting 
enough for France and Frenchmen, were even then not 
so entirely absorbing for Englishmen as was, for instance, 
the siege of Sebastopol or the Indian Mutiny ; while the 
interest which might attach to a political history of 
France during the years which witnessed the establish- 
ment of a united Italy, and the beginning of the Polish 
Revolution, and the Mexican Expedition, is wholly want- 
ing in this work, which purports to be, and is, nothing else 
but a report of desultory conversations on these subjects. 
And as we remarked above, these conversations prove 
nothing whatever, except how utterly mistaken the 
great majority of the most experienced French politicians 
were even about the most immediate future. There is 
scarcely a lesson to learn from them, except the general 
one on the danger of prophesying. The most en- 
grossing topic in 1860 was, of course, the Italian ques- 
tion. It would be difficult now to invent more erroneous 
opinions on this subject than those entertained by such 
men as Prosper Merimée, “ A. B. C.,” Guizot, General 
Changarnier, Duvergier, Corcelle, Odillon-Barrot, and 
others. Not one of these persons, thinkers and politi- 
ticlans as they were, believed in the possibility of 
Italian unity. Merimée prophesied that in a short time 
the only fruit which would remain of the Italian cam- 
paign would be the French acquisition of Savoy and 
Nice, that Garibaldi would attack Venice, be shamefully 
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beaten, that Austria would then -reconquer Lombardy, 
and that Napoleon III. would allow her to do s0. 


“A. B. C.” did not go quite so far; he agreed that 


Garibaldi would make an attempt at Venice, and that 
Austria would restore the Sovereigns of Parma, Modena, 
and Tuscany, and give back the states of the Church to 
the Pope, and Naples to Bomba ; but he did not think 
that France would permit her to re-occupy Lombardy. 
“ France,” said Duvergier, “will not tolerate an united 
Italy, and Louis Napoleon wants Naples for his cousin.” 
Guizot declared that he neither wished for Italian unity, 
nor expected it. ‘The only real Italian unionists are 
Piedmont, Tuscany, Parma, andthe Romagna. I doubt 
whether Lombardy wishes for union ; I know that Naples 
does not. We shall, perhaps, see the dénouement in a 
year. Piedmont will attack Venetia and be beaten; we 
shall save her, and ask for Naples as our pay.” “ Italy,” 
he said, on another occasion, “ ought not to consist of 
less, at the very least, than four kingdoms— Piedmont 
with Lombardy, Parma and Modena, the Popedom, 
Tuscany and Naples. Even if France be meek enough 
to allow this new composite kingdom to be formed, it 
will tumble to pieces from the mutual repulsion of its 
elements.” 

These same men who thus foretold the immediate dis- 
ruption of the Italian Kingdom, if it were allowed to be 
formed, also saw a war on the Rhine imminent, and the 
opponent they most feared was not, as might have been 
supposed, Prussia, but England. Mr. Senior’s assertion 
that England would not permit France to extend her 
frontiers on the North and East invariably called forth 
numberless arguments tending to prove that we might as 
well let Napoleon have his way; but not one of the 
eminent men who swayed the destinies of France, either 
by an actual seat in the Cabinet or by their influence on 
public opinion, seems to have suspected for one single 
instant that Prussia would not only be able to keep the 
Rhine without any help, but would be able to carry the 
war into their own country. The most profound ignorance 
seems to have prevailed as to the military resources of 
Prussia, her armaments, and her boundless ambition. 
The history of Prussia, which Prince Metternich had 
written down years before to support his prophecy that 
she would become one of the most powerful States in 
Europe, seems to have been entirely forgotten by French 
politicians, There never was any doubt in the mind of 
any of Mr. Senior’s friends that the Germans would of 
course be at once beaten if France attacked them, and 
the only misgivings they felt were whether they would 
be allowed to keep the conquests they were sure to 
make. It is curious to view these opinions by the light of 
the events of 1870 to 1871. The blanks in the conver- 
sations, the rarity with which Prussia is mentioned, the 
uncontradicted and almost silent assumption that she is 
a factor whom everyone can neglect, are far more instruc- 
tive than the forecasts Mr. Senior registers with such 
painstaking accuracy, forecasts which differ from those 
of our meteorological office, inasmuch as the latter are 
sometimes right and the former never ; for, passing to 
other subjects, we find the same delusions and the same 
inability to grasp events. In 1862-3, the unity of Italy 
being established, Mexico, Poland, and the war in North 
America formed the principal subjects of conversation. 
On all these matters Frenchmen were almost as wrong 
- they were about Italy. M. Drouyn de Lhuys said : 

It Is one of the few subjects as to which France is 
unanimous. Everyone feels that it isa matter on which 
we cannot be inactive.” And proving that the Czar 
could not really carry out the treaties of 181 5 by giving 
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a constitution to Poland, since his own people)-ha 
none, he foretold an immediate French intervention | 
favour of the insurgents. All those connected 
the Government, even so well-informed a person ag 
Madame Cornu, who was in the habit of attending at 
the Tuileries almost daily between five and seven 
hearing the views of the Emperor unofficially, we 
mistaken, and the only sound opinion expressed was b 
the sagacious Thiers, who asserted that an expedition 
to Poland was impossible. Prince Napoleon, howeve 
in the course of a very interesting conversation, duri 
which he severely castigated the cold and selfish poli 
of England, asserted that it would be undertake: 
Towards the end of the book and of 1863 these views — 
are of course modified by the Emperor’s inactivity, and- 
before its close all the grand ideas of a crusade in favo 
of the Polish insurrection have crumbled into dust. 

On no subject, however, were the French more. m 
taken than on the American War. It seemed so i 
possible that the Prussians should resist the fw 
francese on the Rhine, that a possible defeat of t 
French was not even mentioned; it appeared almost 
equally impossible that the Confederate States shoul 
not gain independence. The Duc de Broglie co 
sidered the conduct of the North so foolish as to be 
marvellous and incomprehensible, and wondered that 
England patiently endured her studied insults. H 
thought there was no doubt of the ultimate disruption re 
the Union, his only fear being lest the South might become __ 
too strong. M. de Circourt explained elaborately what 
would be the political division of North America three 
years later. He foresaw three distinct empires with 
well-defined frontiers, and his opinion of the North 
has turned out so absurdly wrong that it is worth 
quoting :— . 

“ The Federals seem bent on suicide, and it is by suicide — 
that Empires generally perish. Repeated defeats and dis-’ 
appointments may not break their spirit, but they disturb 
their reason. As the danger of irretrievable defeat grows 
nearer and nearer, and looks larger and larger, they lose 
their presence of mind, and rush in to destruction as if they 
were fascinated. The terror of the Federals is foreign inter- 
vention, and they are right in believing that it would be fatal — 
to them, but yet they are doing what will inevitably bring it 
on. They put one in mind of the bird that in its extremity 
of alarm rushes into the serpent’s jaws. Their insults and 
injuries must drive you into war. . « I trust that you 
will take up the challenge which they have been offering you 
for two years. It does not become a great and spirited nation 
to allow itself to be deterred by threats from an act of justice, 
and we have been expecting you to do so for some months, 
and our master is eager to join you.” 

That people were as wrong about Mexico as they were 
about Italy, Poland, and America, is scarcely surprising. 
Some of their errors are of cotrse attributable to the 
vacillation of the Emperor himself, of whom “ A. B. C.” 
said :— 

“Louis Napoleon’s policy is adventurous without having 
been premeditated, and tortuous without being prudent. 
He is like a bad billiard-player, who, without any definite 
object, makes a violent stroke, in the hope that if the balls 
are all set running about the table, one of them may fall 
a pocket. The result is that he has so embrouillé les choses 


that the next act in this tragedy, whatever be its nature, must 


be one full of danger. He may get through these dan 
but he will have to run them.” iy gers 


And Duvergier :— 
“ His prestige is going, or rather the talent and farsighted- 
ness and decision which he appeared to show from 1849 to 


1858 are discovered to have been mere prestige. They were 
inspired by bolder, more sagacious, and resolute men. 


Still, making due allowance for the impossibility of 
being able to trust to the Emperor’s sagacity, the blun- 
ders made by his advisers, and the erroneous opinions 
expressed on almost every important subject by almost 
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everyone with whom Mr. Senior came in contact, are 
little short of marvellous. Little reason as we have had 
to boast of our foreign policy during recent years, we can 
safely assert that none of the statesmen who had charge 
of our Foreign Office were so blind, and committed such 
incredible blunders, as the advisers of Napoleon III. It 
appears to us doubtful whether any advantage is gained 
by the publication of all these mistakes, which it must be 
remembered were committed by the Liberal Opposition 
as much as by the Emperor’s Ministers, by Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and Republicans, as well as by Imperialists. 
The book contains an extraordinary mass of prophecies 
falsified by events, of rash opinions unsupported by facts, 
of bold assertions resting on no particle of evidence, of 
sanguine hopes which the next few weeks proved to be 
fallacious. Was it worth while to devote so much care 
and so much attention to perpetuating these glaring 
errors which would otherwise have been forgotten ? 
There is, of course, a fund of amusing anecdote in the 
volumes, and there are passages which convey valuable 
lessons ; but the great mass of the work consists of con- 
versations whose nature we have described, and which 
we think were not worth storing up and producing 
nearly twenty years after they took place. The notes 
and the work contributed by Mrs. Simpson are well 
and carefully done ; we must, however, call attention to 
one or two big blunders. In describing the model of a 
Roman trireme (on page 159), Mr. Senior says that it is 
“ forty métres, or about 250 feet long, and five metres, or 
thirty-one feet broad.” Now, “ every schoolboy knows” 
that 40 metres is 132 feet, and 5 métres 16 feet 6 inches. 
A similar error is made on page 17, where it is asserted 
that the Imperial House bought Flying Dutchman for 
105,000 francs—“ more than 48000.” Notwithstanding 
these and a few other minor errors in French and English, 
which may be typographical ones, the greatest praise is 
due to Mrs. Simpson for the excellence of editing gene- 
rally, and particularly of her notes, which are nothing less 
than a set of brief and excellent biographies of a number 
of the most eminent men of the Second Empire. 


HERAT.* 


HE students and politicians who have turned their 
attention to the course of events in Central Asia 
of late years are divided, as is well known, into two 
schools, clearly defined as to their objects and principles, 
and with strongly-contrasted lines of policy. The one, 
of which Sir Henry Rawlinson was the originator and 
for many years the most pronounced representative, advo- 
cates increasing vigilance on our part as regards the action 
of Russia in the direction of India’s north-western 
frontier, and under certain contingencies the occupation 
of strategical points‘ more advanced than any we now 
possess, not for the purposes of aggression, but of 
defence. Little need here be said of the other school, 
or rather clique, which counsels a tame attitude of 
abstention, inaction, and allowing things to drift in the 
face of Russian conquests in Asia. It is a policy to 
which the respectable authority of Lord Lawrence alone 
lent some weight in his day, but which, under the altered 
conditions of our time, seems feeble and inadequate if we 
seriously intend to uphold our rule in India. 

The Prime Minister has said that there is room in Asia 
for both England and Russia; and so there would be, 
and thus all danger of a collision between the two 
Powers would be avoided, if the latter restricted the 
* Herat: the Granary and Garden of Central Asia. By Colonel 
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sphere of her activity to her own quarter of the con- 
tinent, and refrained from menacing demonstrations in 
the vicinity of our great dependency. But the rapid 
progress of her arms and influence during the last seven- 
teen years southward and eastward, her establishment at 
Tashkent, Samarcand, and Khokand, her occupation of 
the fairest and most important portion of the Khivan 
territory, together with the reduction of its Khan to the 
position of a feudatory, all those vast annexations which 
gave her the Oxus in almost its entire course as a 
southern boundary, and which stretch from the Sea of 
Aral on the west to the borders of China on the east, 
appear to be insufficient for the gratification of her ambi- 
tion. She is now preparing on a vast scale for the inva- 
sion, and of course the absorption, of the Turkoman land 
lying between the Caspian, the Oxus, and the borders of 
Afghanistan—a land valueless in itself, being for the most 
part desert, and yet to be purchased at an enormous cost 
of blood and treasure—a land almost utterly worthless as 
a possession, most difficult to traverse, still more difficult 
to conquer, and perhaps impossible to hold unless by the 
extermination or conscription of its warlike inhabitants; 
yet one most precious in the eyes of the Muscovite, 
for it is the road, the best road, perhaps the only 
practicable road, to the goal he aims at. All this 
proves but too clearly that if we be not up and doing 
something to bar the way, the Cossack, with the 
Russianised Turkoman as an auxiliary, will be at our 
gates—viz., on the ramparts of Herdt and upon the 
passes of the Hindu Kush and the Pamir, in readiness 
for a swoop upon the coveted plains of India, while 
we are inanely temporising and suggesting “ neutral 
zones,” and like impotent barriers to ward off 
the peril. At this momentous and opportune crisis in 
the fortunes of our Eastern Empire, Colonel Malleson, 
the distinguished author of several important historical 
works, has written an able and interesting monograph, 
entitled “ Herat: the Granary and Garden of Central 
Asia.” 

With the eloquence and vigour to be expected from 
him, Colonel Malleson sets forth the past history, 
the unrivalled situation—whether regarded from the 
point of view of the strategist, the statesman, or the 
merchant—and the possible destiny of the Queen City 
of Khorasan in the hands of a Power capable of utilising 
its great natural advantages. He shows by irrefragable 
arguments that its possession by Russia would shake the 
foundations of our power in India, and imperil our very 
existence there. He points out the imminent proba- 
bility of such possession (unless we forestal it) following 
hard upon the heels of the occupation of Merv, resolved 
upon for the coming spring—the distance between the 
two places being but 240 miles, along a feasible caravan 
route. Not less distinctly and emphatically does .he 
urge the necessity of our taking time by the forelock, 
and deprecate “all hesitation on the part of England to 
enter into possession of Herdt and the adjacent terri- 
tories of Afghdn-Turkistin and Badakshén, which 
devolve on her by right of succession as the de facto heir 
of the Afghan Government she has displaced. Policy, 
justice, humanity, the very safety of our Indian Em- 
pire, demand the movement. No people implore it 
more eagerly than the Heratis.” “If England go not 
speedily to Herat, she will hear of the occupation of that 
place by Russia. Thenceforward there would be no peace 
for the people of India. The English in that country 
would live under a continual fear of the intrigue which 
corrupts native soldiers, which wins over their native allies, 
which makes every man doubtful of the morrow. The 
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English Empire of Hindtistén would resemble a tenanted 
mansion, the keys of the door of which were held by 
robbers daily engaged in attempting to corrupt the 
servants in the basement. Could there be a position 
more impossible to be endured?” In another place we 
find this impressive passage : “It is easy to understand 
why a Russian Herét—that is, a Herdt possessed by a 
powerful and ambitious State, always enlarging its 
borders—must ever be a standing menace to Hindustan. 
The fruitful and fertile valley of the Heririd” (the 
river of Herdt) “ furnishes_a new base in which an army 
can be thoroughly equipped, and whence it can march 
south-eastward "—westward in the text being evidently 
a misprint. “Inthat valley all the munitions of war are pro- 
duced or can be manufactured. The willow and the poplar 
flourish, mines of lead and of iron abound. Russia would 
require to bring nothing across long, sterile, and sandy 
deserts. The iron and the lead are there ; the saltpetre is 
there ; the charcoal is there ; the corn, the wine, and the 
oil are there ; the horses are there ; and in a very short time 
she could drill the hardy population into such a state of 
efficiency as would enable them to vie even with the 
Sikhs of the Panj4b and the Pathdns of the frontier. But 
that is not all. Secure in a fertile country which pro- 
vided all the supplies requisite for her army, possessed, 
by the occupation of Herat, of the markets of Central 
Asia, a magnificent trade from which England would 
thus for ever be excluded, Russia could afford to wait 
whilst she put in practice in the native courts and the 
bazaars of Hindistdn those devices in which she is a pro- 
ficient, and which she has worked so successfully in Bul- 
garia, in Servia, and in Roumelia.” In allusion to the 
project of transferring Herat to the guardianship of 
Persia, Colonel Malleson pertinently remarks :— 


“ Granted for a moment that Persia were to continue a 
free agent, deaf to the arguments and defiant of the power 
of her northern enemy (?), such a transfer must still be re- 
garded as alike impolitic and impossible. It would be like 
transferring Venice to Austria—to Austria already the pos- 
sessor of Trieste. More than two centuries ago Persia built 
up Mashad as a rival to Herat, just as Austria during the 
greater part of the first moiety of the present century patron- 
ised Trieste at the expense of Venice. Then, again, can 
Persia remain for ever indifferent to the blandishments or 
the arms of Russia? In the coming struggle for supremacy 
in the most fertile portions of Central Asia it will be impos- 
sible for Persia to remain neutral. She will fall under the 
influence of that one of the rival Powers which shall show 
the greatest daring. Should Russia succeed in annexing the 
country of the Turkom4ns of Merv, whilst England still 
lingers at or behind Kandahar, her influence in Persia will 
become predominant, and in that case Herdt guarded by 
Persia would soon become in all respects Russian. The idea, 
then, of forming of the valley of the Herirtid a neutral zone 
between Russia and England, of which Persia should be the 
guardian, must be summarily dismissed.” 


The writer thus answers the question of what value Herdt 
would be to us :— 


“It would be more than an impregnable bulwark to our 
Indian possessions. In a very few years she would become 
once again the commercial capital of Central Asia. Again 
would her markets be thronged, as of yore, by merchants 
from every corner of the eastern world. The course of the 
Central Asian trade has in no respect altered since Herat 
was the granary and garden of Central Asia. The caravans 
tread the road now on which they travelled then. The re- 
markable circumstance that in spite of the oppression and 
robbery she has had to endure during the last century and 
a-half,” at the hands of her Afghan masters, “the glimmer of 
her former commercial greatness remains unquenched in 
Hert, attests the vitality of her position.” 


The seven last chapters ‘of the work are devoted to 
descriptive details of the various routes lying between 
our possessions and those of Russia. We conclude with 
a hearty recommendation to study this latest and most 


striking contribution to the politico-historical literature of 
the day. 


BARBARA.* 
F course Miss Braddon could scarcely write a 








story without some poisoning or some other 


attempt at murder, nor, without a female villain whe 
manages to carry out her awful plans by gaining access, 
in disguise, to her victim’s house. The idea which was 


the key-note of “Lady Audley’s Secret” seems to be so 
ingrained in the mind of the gifted author of that most — 
successful and sensational novel, that she can never 
entirely get rid of it; and as so many of the songs pub: 





lished for the use of the drawing-room recall, though 


somewhat distantly, some old and well-known tune, so 
do Miss Braddon’s novels resound with the refrain oe 
Lady Audley. But in this her most recent work the old 
air is fortunately neither very important nor very obtru- oe 
sive. Barbara and Flossie are the daughters of Mrs 
Trevornock, who lives at Camberwell, while her husband, 
a disreputable solicitor, occupies chambers in Gray’s Inn, 

A separation has been forced on Mrs. Trevornock, as she 
had for years been unable to obtain anything for. her 


maintenance from the man whose duty it was to provide 


for her family. She attempts to increase her own small — 
pittance by taking partial boarders, and of course the 
partial boarder who replies to her advertisement is big 
with fate. Captain Leland, an Indian officer on leave, 
is intended, as most people will discover, to be a portrait 


of one of our greatest Indian heroes. In a very few weeks 
he is in love with and engaged to Barbara, who adores 
him. But not being yet in a position to take his bride 
out to India, he returns there when his leave is over, and 


Mr. Trevornock, the disreputable father, who has always 


disapproved of the match because Captain Leland is 
poor, tries all he can to break it off and induce his 
daughter to accept Mr. Vyvyan Penruth, a wealthy 
but uncouth Cornish squire of more than forty years 


of age. Captain Leland, having got into some financial 


scrape in India which places him under a temporary 
cloud, writes to relieve Barbara from her engagement, 
and the letter in which the latter indignantly refuses to 
be thus released is lost by her careless sister Flossie, 
The repentant girl tells Mrs. Trevornock, who, though 
she would not have countenanced the wilful suppres- 


sion of the letter, advises her younger daughter to say: 


nothing of its loss, in order that Barbara may marry the 
rich Penruth. The unfortunate girl, not receiving any 
reply from India to her impassioned epistle, is at last 


worried into accepting the Cornishman, solely to relieve 
her mother and sister from the financial troubles which. 


threaten to overwhelm them. Notwithstanding Penruth’s 
great kindness and real goodness of heart, he fails to gain 


her love, which is still entirely Captain Leland’s. The 


old Cornish mansion is gloomy and rather dull, nor is its 
gloom diminished by Miss Penruth, Vyvyan’s sister, who 
considers herself too good for this world and always 
looks down on those who are not. Various sensational 
incidents occur in connection with Vyvyan’s brother 
Mark and his low-born wife. On these depends the 
principal interest of the plot, and it would not be 
fair to betray them. A certain vile part is played 
by Mr. Maulford, Mr. Trevornock’s articled clerk; 


but from the trouble devoted to this gentleman’s . 


anything but attractive portrait in the first volume, 
and the persistence with which, during the earlier 
half of the book, he turns up when his presence 


is most objectionable, we are led to expect more villany . 
from him than he really eventually displays, or at any; 
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rate a more important share in the dénouement. It would 
not be fair to give even a summary of the events at the 
“Place” which finally lead Barbara and her husband 
to become thoroughly fond of each other, and therefore 
happy. Captain Leland, returning from India as an 
invalid, after performing wonderful exploits in the 
Mutiny, is able to render Vyvyan Penruth a service of 
such importance that the latter at last abandons his well- 
founded jealousy. Leland dies, however, with Barbara’s 
hand in his, and thus unpleasant complications are 
avoided. An excellent Jarti is found for the frank and 
impulsive Flossie, whose one fault has been the suppres- 
sion of the fatal letter, and all ends happily. 

It will be seen from the above that there is nothing 
especially new in the plot. The letter which never 
reached its destination has so often done duty in novels 
of this century that when a letteris given at full length 
as having been written by hero or heroine with moist 
eyes, throbbing heart, and a trembling hand, we almost 
know beforehand that it will never arrive. And the 
attempt at murder is, as we have said, to be expected 
from Miss Braddon. But though these incidents are 
trite, there is much novelty and freshness in the way they 
are put together, and the author has once more proved 
her extraordinary skill as a story-teller. The result of 
the best incidents in the hands of a poor novelist is dis- 
appointing ; that of the most trite ones in those of Miss 
Braddon is satisfactory. |“ Barbara,” notwithstanding the 
many titles which it was compelled to assume by _ the 
contretemps related in the preface, is a very amusing book 
indeed. Weconfess to not caring overmuch for the 
heroine ; she is excessively pretty, fair, and good. But 
some people, we fear, will consider her only a sentimental 
bore. With Flossie we have much ‘more sympathy. It 
is this young lady who is periodically deputed from 
Camberwell to go to Gray’s Inn and beg a few sovereigns 
from her disreputable father when Mrs. Trevornock’s best 
endeavours have failed to raise the amount due to the 
tax-gatherer. She shall herself tell the story of one of 
these visits :—— 


“Pil give you a little sketch of our visit, if you like. 
Scene : a solicitor’s office: solicitor discovered writing or 
trimming his nails—more often the latter. Enter Mr. Maul- 
ford, articled clerk, ushering in two young ladies, in their 
best bonnets, got-up generally regardless of expense. We 
try to make a favourable impression on the author of our 
being, though he zs a dismal failure.’ 

“*Flossie, you are getting diffuse,’ said Bab. 
come to the point.’ 

“Mr. Maulford announces, “the Miss Trevornocks,” 
and lingers in the doorway to hear as much as he can of our 
conversation, “O,”’ says Mr. Trevornock, without looking 
up—in a general way. the author of our being is not given to 
looking up. “It’s you, is it? Howdo?” We greet him 
as effusively as circumstances permit. “ How’s~ your 
mother?” he asks. We reply, without entering into details 
as to mamma’s last headache or the touch of rheumatism 
she had on Tuesday week. “ Any news from the west?” 
We impart as much of the contents of my aunt’s last letter 
as we think likely to interest him. He doesn’t seem to 
listen, but I believe he hears. A second pause follows, and 
then I begin my attack. “Papa,” I murmur, meekly, 
“could you let us have a little money? Barbara and I are 
dreadfully in want of summer-bonnets, and poor mamma is 
worried about the water-rate. Two or three sovereigns 
would be a great boon.” On this the author flares up. He 
asks me if I think he can go out in the streets and pick up 
money ; if I suppose he can coin or forge. I don’t, but I do 
suppose inwardly that he might for once in a way earna 
little money. He goes on desperately for some time, but 
generally ends by producing a sovereign, or a sovereign and 
a half, perhaps. We both thank him—indeed, I go so 
far asto march up to him and kiss him, while this stupid 
Barbara sits like a statue and twiddles her parasol. Then I 
proceed to ask him for a little silver to pay for our cab home. 
Of course, we never do have anything so horribly extrava- 
gant as a cab, but it’s a polite way of extorting a little more 
cash. Now he begins to lash himself into a dreadful fury. 


* Pray 
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Iam a heartless minx. I would take the coat off hi ba 
or the teeth out of his head—as if I wanted his teeth, oat 
thing !—but he finally brings a few shillings out of his 
trousers-pocket, which rattles as if it were full of money ; and 
I am sure, from the careless way he carries his gold-and 
silver, mixed anyhow, that he might be a millionaire. Then 
I ask him for a few pence to buy some buns for our lunch ; 
and when I have got these I ask for a little stationery—a 
quire or two of foolscap and some quill pens—and then he 
says he feels strongly tempted to throw me—I am afraid he 
says “chuck” me—out of the window, or to fling me down- 
Stairs. But after that I change the conversation, and before 
we leave him he gets quite friendly,’ ” 

Flossie goes on in a somewhat similar manner when- 
ever we meet her in the course of the book, and we are 
always glad to have her irrepressible spirits as a relief to 
the sombre tint of “Place” Mark, Mark’s wife, and 
Vyvyan himself. Speaking of the time when they also 
were in Cornwall, she says: “We were quite little in 
those days. Bab had chubby legs. Don’t blush, Bab: 
you could hardly have existed without legs of some kind, 
and there is no harm in saying they were chubby.” Yet 
she is a capital sick-nurse, and, with the one exception 
already mentioned, a devoted sister. We suspect that 
the author herself likes Flossie better than her heroine : 
at any rate she works out the character with more suc- 
cess. Next in point of art comes Vyvyan, who is drawn 
on lines by no means new, yet with much truth to nature 
and precision of detail. The hero, Captain (then 
Major) Leland, is, of course, the traditional hero; 
what there is characteristic about his history has un- 
fortunately been drawn from life. Miss Penruth is 
excellent: we regret that we have not space to quote her. 
We must not, in conclusion, forget the faithful maid-of- 
all-work, who, to the end of the book, either sings the 
following or something similar— 

“Tis the last ROSE of Sum—MER 
Left bloo—oo—ming A~A—A—lone; 
All her lover—Ly kumpanyuns 
Har fa—yer—did and gorn !” 


MONEY, BUSINESS, AND MORALITY.* 


HE three small books which are described by the 
above titles are dated respectively 1880, 1879, and 
1878, and we purpose to speak of them in their chrono- 
logical order, not only because “it is their chronological 
order, but also because it is in the first written of them 
that the author displays most clearly his somewhat 
peculiar views upon subjects in general. ‘ Morality” is 
announced in the introduction as an attempt by a 
“moral surgeon ” to explain to the thoughtful, seriously- 
disposed reader the reasons why men are, as they evidently 
are, immoral, and to suggest the means of curing them 
of this discreditable malady. It does not, however, 
quite clearly appear what right Mr, Platt has to the title 
under which he assumes this duty, or why he should in 
a series of works haying the natural semblance of essays 
or treatises, constantly address the thoughtful, seriously- 
disposed reader in the second person, as if he were firing 
off sermons from a high desk at a number of rather 
intelligent schoolboys. It is, however, easy to pardon a 
few eccentricities in respect of manner and style when it 
is once perceived how much there is in the subject- 
matter of the writing to excite amazement and even 
surprise. Mr. Platt is a gentleman of eminently pug- 
nacious propensities, and he rides his hobby-horse— 
which, we may as well mention at once, has a phreno- 
logical head—full tilt at two such formidable antagonists 


« “ Money,” “ Business,” and ‘ Morality.” By James 
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as the clergy and the established religions of the world. 
The priests—not Catholic or Protestant or even Buddhist 
priests, but theologians of all sects—“ have manifested at 
all times the same narrow-minded, selfish, inhuman ten- 
dency.” The Reformers were a shade better, perhaps, 
than their predecessors in superstition ; but they marred 
their character for morality and usefulness by “ unfortu- 
nately ” clinging with tenacity to the Bible. As for 
Christianity, “Is it right to claim for it that it is the first 
moral power in the world?” Certainly not, our author 
thinks, for the “abject, servile, degrading view of 
humanity preached by Christianity has brought more 
real slavery, by lowering and degrading man in his own 
sight, than all the slave-dealers that ever existed.” These 
are “ prave words,” as Fluellen says, and it will surprise 
no one to find that 200 close-printed pages are none too 
long to argue out a theory so bold and independent. 
There is, however, room in the essay for a similar attack 
upon the lawyers, who, it seems, are almost as bad as 
the clergy in “levying black-mail upon their fellow men;” 
upon the City magnates, who are autocratic tyrants ; and 
upon business men in general, who, for the most part, do 
not hesitate to take in their customers when an easy 
opportunity offers itself. 

Having demolished these impostors, Mr. Platt proceeds 
to lay down his own system of religion and morality, 
which consists of a prolonged endeavour to understand 
and comply with the laws of Nature, as expounded by 
the aid of phrenology. The author is apparently pro- 
foundly unconscious that this scheme has ever been pro- 
pounded by any one of the “ sects” which he denounces 
so soundly. The Stoic philosophers were, it is true, men 
who made some stir in their time ; but as part of Mr. 
Platt’s doctrine is the elimination of all classical studies 
from the educational course, it would obviously be un- 
reasonable to expect him to know or care anything about 
such obsolete schools of thought. In his second treatise 
he lays down a curriculum for young scholars which will 
for the future answer every purpose. There are school- 
books now extant affording “‘a complete educational 
machinery, to have read and studied which is to have 
received a liberal education.” What are these invaluable 
works? The “Information for the People” and other 
text-books contributed to a grateful world by William 
and Robert Chambers. 

With regard to the principles upon which business 
should be conducted, Mr. Platt tells us something which 
is very much less pretentious, but perhaps, also, a little 
more likely to be read, than his lucubrations on moral 
philosophy. He is profoundly convinced that to succeed 
in trade it is not necessary to be dishonest even in the 
mildest sense of the word. To make a steady, uniform, 
and ‘legitimate profit upon the capital employed is, he 
holds, the best and surest, as well as the most satis- 
factory style of managing a shop or a factory. The use 
of money, when once made, and the methods of employ- 
ing it, are explained with some ability in the third of the 
three volumes, which, be it observed, is almost wholly 
free from the blemishes which deform the other two. 
Mr. Platt has in the three years become a more prac- 
tical and therefore a more effective writer. His third 
essay is not only descriptive and explanatory ; but it con- 
tains some useful suggestions as to reforms in the exist- 
ing laws as to stamps, bank shares, and bankruptcy, and 
it is not unreasonable to hope that while his experience 
as an author increases, he will be more disposed to avoid 
the pitfalls of theology and abstract science, and con- 
centrate his attention upon matters which he is more 
competent to deal with. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL.  ¢ a 

Eight Months in An Ox Waggon. By E. F. Sandeman, 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Mr. Sandeman—we gather from 
casual remarks here and there—visited South Africa for the 
sake of his health, and seems to have enjoyed himself afterg 
subdued fashion. He writes fairly well, though in the 
diary style ; but so many books have been published on: 
country visited by him, that his readers would have beey 
more grateful had he made his just one half the portly volu 
it is. We could, for instance, have well spared everytt 
about Cape Town and all the tour through Natal. T 
Transvaal is the more interesting region at the present crisis 
of affairs, though even there Mr. Sandeman’s journey ove 
very beaten route enabled him to glean little, if anythir 
fresh. Still his notes, being those of an eye-witness, are usef 
and, so far as we can judge, are accurate, though necessa 
superficial. He does not seem particularly charmed with 
the Boers or their country. The one is arid, and withouta 
railway being run through it not likely ever to be of greaj 
value. The others are “boorish” in the extreme, and 
altogether to an English mind an unamiable class of 
agriculturists. The English settled in the country he igs 
not much more favourably impressed with. They care 
nothing for it save for what they can make out of it, and are © 
callous to a degree, which explains the popularity of a war — 
from which the main gainers were the farmers and the 
traders. To what desperate straits the Government were run 
for volunteers the following humiliating poster indicates:— _ 
“VY. R. Volunteers wanted for the Front and Grand Attack 
on Secocoeni’s Town. Loot and Booty Money. Better pross 
pects than the Blaubank Gold Diggings. Pay awarded, 
£5 before leaving. Same rations as a General. Enrol 
before it is too late.” Yet, notwithstanding the eloquence of _ 
Sergeant Kite, and all the “caption” of varied types, Royal 
arms and capital letters, the Colonial paladins did not flock _ 
to the standard with any remarkable avidity. Another’ 
placard, invoking “ discharged volunteers to rejoin, and add 
more lustre to the cretlit they had already won,” was about 
equally unsuccessful. Such claptrap does not impose on men 
who by constant “knocking up” have their wits well about 
them. Volunteering at 4s. or 5s. per diem “does not pay,” 
and “‘ patriotism ” is not a drug in those parts. The Boers 
naturally would do nothing to aid the English. The English 
settlers, on the other hand, for the most part do not careif 
the Kaffirs overrun the country “as long as they themselves 
escape, for they have no vested interests of any description, 
and carry all their capital and stock in trade either in their 
brains or in their pockets.” The few who have canteens, — 
stores, and farms, though willing to pay something for safety, 
mainly look to the Imperial Government for defence, 
Altogether it is clear that if Mr. Sandeman is not prejudiced — 
—and he writes very dispassionately—we have annexed a 
nest of hornets. On all these points this volume enables us to 
come to fair conclusions. It is pleasantly written, and the 
copy of Mr. Jeppe’s valuable map of the Transvaal affixed to 
jt, would alone give ita value even had the book been less 
informatory than it is. 

Fourteen Months in Canton. By Mrs. Gray. (Macmillan.) 
—It is not pleasant for a reviewer to hint, ever so gently, 
to a lady that she had better have left her book unwritten. 
Yet after perusing Mrs. Gray’s letters to her mother we are 
compelled to come to that conclusion. In the privacy of the 
writer’s family circle they would no doubt be considered 
charming, and as the library of literature on the Middle 
Kingdom is a dead letter to the majority of educated 
Englishwomen, the chaplain’s wife at Canton would rank as 
a female Marco Polo. But, in print, they must be meted in 
another measure. From the prosaic stand point of whether 
they are worth reading or not, we should say that if the 
patron of Mudie knows nothing of China he or she may find 
here much entertaining tittle-tattle on the country and its 
people. If, on the contrary, the reader has already perused 
Williams, Dolittle, Thomson, Edkins, Guetzlaff, Medhurst, 
Cook, Williamson, Richthofen, or even the very pleasant 
though byno means profound work of the lady’s own husband, 
Archdeacon Gray, he will have nothing to learn from the 
book. Mrs, Brassey has much to answer for in the way of 
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female authorship. The success of her yachting narratives 
has inflamed the lady who has visited any place which is 
new to her to enlighten every other person on the subject, 
forgetting that it does not necessarily follow that her readers 
are in the same condition of geographical ignorance as her- 
self. Mrs. Brassey wrote charmingly. Hence we could 
afford to smile at the personal and nursery data which were 
embalmed in her diary. Mrs. Gray is a young wife, and there- 
fore excusable in feeling an interest in her house and hus- 
band. But it is needless to print these impressions, 
however entertaining they might have been to “dear 
mother.” The average British Philistine cannot appreciate 
the trivial details which the imitator of the authoress of “ The 
Voyage of the Sunbeam” thinks it necessary to indulge in. 
However, there may be people who think all this delightful, 
the incidents of a stranger life, as the “ Society journals” 
prove, possessing a strange fascination for a certain class of 
men. Mrs. Gray’s book is not a large one ; but by the help 
of judicious editing it might with great advantage have been 
reduced to one-half its present bulk, if, indeed, there is any 
need for fresh books on a nation so well investigated as 
are the Chinese. The cuts are poorly executed by some 
“ process,” and evidently from native drawings. One or two 
of them, ¢.g., those on pp. 92, 99, and 373, are fair, but most of 
the others are indifferent or actually bad. There is neither 
index nor table of contents—such trivialities being beneath 
the notice of what John Knox styled “the monstrous rege- 
ment of [literary] women,” and we note the anomaly of 
there being no view of the city in an “ illustrated” work on 
Canton. 

My Wanderings in Persia. By T.S. Anderson. (James 
Blackwood and Co., Lovell’s Court.)—The author of this 
little volume was employed by the Governor of India on the 
Indo-European telegraph line between Teheran and Bushire, 
and during upwards of three years had ample opportunities 
of acquainting himself with the language, manners, and pecu- 
liarities of the country. He used these opportunities to col- 
lect a certain number of not entirely valueless notes on the 
routes he was obliged to traverse frequently, and on the 
miseries of the people. These have been padded out into a 


- book by a quantity of sentimental commonplaces and politi- 


cal platitudes. A remarkable—we were going to say the 


only remarkable—feature in the volume is the author’s almost 


incredible narrow-mindedness and repulsive bigotry. He 
cannot enter a Roman Catholic church without talking of 
the “ Romish mummeries,” and of “the absurd prostrations 
and genuflexions of the Church of Rome” ; nor can he allude 
to Mahommedans without saying that “they believe in 
Mahomed as the great prophet and intercessor for man’s 
guilt, placing implicit trust in the absurd writings and 
pretended revelations of the cleverest impostor the world 
has ever known.” He finds it necessary to recapitulate to 
his readers the history of Exodus and the Hegira, both with 
a solemnity appropriate to a perfectly new discovery in 
Ancient History. He evidently forms a very low estimate of 
the knowledge of those who are likely to read his book ; and 
thinks it necessary to inform them, with the air of a learned 
professor, of facts which it would be an insult to the 
traditional schoolboy to do more than allude to. How far his 
Own ignorance goes we have no opportunity of judging, for 
we were unable to reach its depths. To the English 


‘language and grammar he is, of course, a perfect stranger. 


This is evidently Mr. T. S. Anderson’s first book; we 
sincerely trust it will te his last, for, however capable he 
may be as an inspector of telegraphs, neither nature nor 


- education have fitted him to be an author. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 


HE opening article in the Wineteenth Century is one 
from the pen of Sir Henry Rawlinson on “ The Situa- 

tion in Afghanistan.” He exonerates the Indian Government 
from blame for the Afghan muddle. Destiny has been too 
strong, he says ; we have been forced on by a train of ad- 
verse circumstances, by a concatenation of events which we 
could not control, into our present position as “conquerors 
of Cabul,” and the question now is how we can convert a 
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tenure of so very undesirable a nature into a lasting bulwark 
of defence to India. Si: Henry answers this question ‘by 
counselling a partial annexation of Eastern Afghanistan. 
Mr. Archibald Forbes has a trenchant article on the Zulu 
War, in which he undertakes to prove that Lord Chelmsford 
neither merited nor achieved success in his operations against 
the Zulus. Mr. Forbes divides the conduct of the campaign 
into four distinct periods : — : 
1» From the inception of the preparations upto and including 
the catastrophe of Isandwlana. 
2. From Isandwiana till the completion of the relief o 
Etshowe. 
3. From the relief of Etshowe up to and including the combat 
of Ulundi. 
4. From the combat of Ulundi until the acceptance of Lord 
Chelmsfurd’s resignation by Sir Garnet Wolseley. 


In each of these four periods Lord Chelmsford’s movements 

are closely followed and unsparingly criticised. Although 
the above two articles will probably be most widely read, 
owing to the burning interest of the subjects, there is another 
contribution in the number which deserves to be read as 
widely, and is of more permanent interest. That is Mr. 
Watts, R.A.’s essay on the present conditions of art, in 
which the question is discussed how it comes that a nation 
second to none in poetry or science should cut such a com- 
paratively poor figure in the domain of art. The whole tone 
of the article is discriminating and temperate, and should be 
read by all who take an interest in the true greatness of our 
country. In a long and somewhat heavy article Mr. Arthur 
Arnold advocates peasant-proprietorship, and some of his 
remarks on the relation between the tenure of land and our 
national unthrift seem peculiarly apposite and happy. Reli- 
gious discussion takes up a large space. There are no less 
than three articles bearing on the subject. Pére Hyacinthe 
discourses on “ Paganism in Paris.” Monsignor Capel replies 
to- Lord Redesdale’s “ Reasons for Doubt in the Church of 
Rome”; and Mr. Northcote has something interesting to say 
about Ritualists and Anglicans. Mr. Gladstone’s indefati- 
gable pen supplies the concluding article on “ Free Trade, 
Railways, and the Growth of Commerce.” 

Discussion on Ireland occupies a prominent place in the 
Fortnightly Review. Mr. H. M. Hyndman, under the title 
of “ Irish Needs and Irish Remedies,” advocates the govern- 
ment of Ireland according to Irish ideas, although he seems 
somewhat vague in his attempts to define what those Irish 
ideas are ; at all events, it is satisfactory to read that the 
country is not to be governed in accordance with any pre- 
conceived notions of policy. Mr. Charles Dawson addresses 
himself to a more practical side of the subject, and succinctly 
advocates the abolition of one great and real Irish grievance 
—th e restriction of the Franchise. Mr. Sydney C. Burton 
sketches out some reforms by which that very desirable end, 
a reduction of the cost of Parliamentary elections, might be 
attained. Mr. W. H. Pater has an exquisite essay on the 
beginning of Greek sculpture. Mr. Frederic Harrison re- 
prints a somewhat cloudy address, “ Empire and Humanity,” 
delivered at the Positivist Commemoration of New Year’s 
Day. ‘The opening article is extremely interesting ; it pro- 
fesses to give a view of the Eastern Question which is neither 
Liberal nor Conservative, but Eastern and yet English. 
Making a Party question of foreign policy is, we are glad to 
see, strongly deprecated. Many who have not the leisure to 
read Mr. A. H. Huth’s recently published “ Life and Writings 
of Henry Thomas Buckle” will here find an admirable 
review of the work from the pen of Mr. G. A. Simcox. 

The most noticeable article in the Contemporary Review 
is Professor Stanley Jevons’ on the drink traffic. The Pro- 
fessor advocates, with much acuteness, tentative legislation. 
On the “ Pedigree of Man” is an instructive yet amusing 
i maginary dialogue between a physician and a clergyman. 
In “Some Forgotten Aspects of the Irish Question ” the 
Rev. Mr. MacColl seems to us only to repeat in substance 
the suggestion of Dr. Neilson Hancock in a recent number 
of the Fortnightly ; however, Englishmen cannot be told too 
often what are the real disadvantages Ireland labours under. 
The Bishop of Manchester and Mr. Ruskin have a courteous 
controversy about usury, in which it seems to us the Bishop 
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gets rather the best of it. Lieutenant-Colonel Osborne, in 


-an article on the “Indian Famine,” follows up his recent 


severe attack on Lord Lytton’s administration. The present 
article is not less severe ; it is more exact, and we should 
imagine the Indian authorities will find it difficult to answer, 
if, indeed, it can be answered at all. 

Blackwood opens with a brilliant review of Dr. Burton’s 
recent history of the reign of Queen Anne. “ Bush-Life in 
Queensland” is concluded. There is a very interesting 
sketch of that patriotic Englishman, Rajah Brooke, and the 
political article on “ British Interests in Ireland ” uses some 
plain language, which, in these days of political duplicity and 
flirtation with Fenianism which some affect, it is refreshing 
to read, whether one agrees with the writer’s views of the 
question or not. 

Fraser’s thoroughly sustains its high reputation. One of 
the most interesting articles, perhaps, is that on “ English 
Liberals and Continental Liberals.” The writer does not 
seem to understand why it is that Continental Liberals ap- 
prove of the foreign policy of a Government which some 
Liberals at home call “a vigour inspired by terror of pro- 
gress.” Professor Bonamy Price has one of his lucid exposi- 
tions on the theory of money, and Professor Caird manages 
to say something new and interesting about Wordsworth. 
Mr. W. Simpson has a cleverly-written essay on a very 
little known subject—the ancient Buddhist remains in 
Afghanistan. 2 

The Cornhill is rather below its usual high standard this 
month. The most amusing article is a sprightly satire by 
James Payn, entitled “ An Arcadian Revenge.” Mr. Hunter 
has a very able paper on the question he discussed some 
time ago in the same magazine, “ What the English have 
done for the Indian People.” In the former paper the more 
striking results of British rule were glanced at; in the pre- 
sent instalment the less obvious consequences of English 
administration are dealt with, The paper on “ London 
Walks” is well worth reading, more particularly as it seems 
to give promise of something better to come. The serials, 
“White Wings” and “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” are con- 
tinued. 

Everybody is sure to read Macmillan this month for 
the sake of Cetewayo’s story of the Zulu nation and the war, 
taken from his own lips by Captain J. R. Poole, R.A., who 
brought the ex-King from Zululand to Capetown, and is now 
in charge of him there. Mr. Sutherland Edwards has a 
bright little sketch of stage anomalies, and Professor 
Ramsay, of Glasgow, has a useful paper on the teaching of 
Latin. Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel, “He that Will Not 
when he May,” is continued. 

Temple Bar, besides an unusual amount of readable 
fiction, this month contains two interesting biographical 
sketches—one of Lady Morgan and the other of Charles 
Ollier, the literary publisher, whose name is associated with 
Keats, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, and Charles Lamb. Mrs, 
Godfrey’s idyll, “ Celia,” is concluded. 

In the Gent/eman’s there is, besides Mr. Francillon’s tale, 
a very interesting paper by Mr. Proctor on “The Pyramids 
of Ghizeh ;” two theatrical articles, one on “Old Farren” 
and the other on “ The Original of Shylock,” are very agree- 
able reading. Mr. T. E. Childs’ sketch of the late Prosper 
Merimée is also well worth perusal. 

The bright little dramatic magazine, the Zheafre, amply 
fulfils the expectations excited by the first number of the new 
series last month. One of the most interesting articles is 
Professor Morley’s sketch of a proposed Dramatic Institute 
for the encouragement of the higher interests of the stage. 
The Symposium this time bears on recollections of the 
Haymarket Theatre, and there are two excellent photo- 
graphs of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in the characters repre- 
sented by them in Mr. Tennyson’s “ Falcon,” 

In Belgravia Mr. James Payn’s “Confidential Agent ” js 
continued. There is a bright little paper called “A Mis- 
carriage of Justice,” and the instalment of “Our Old 
Country Towns ” is capitally illustrated, and contains much 
useful information tersely put. 


The best thing in Zime is “ Sensational Science ” by Mr. 
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G. R. Sims. The illustration seems to us unworthy of the 
text. — “ eat i 

Bailey's Magazine contains an excellent portrait and 
sympathetic notice of Sir Talbot Clifford Constable, . The 
article on Zululand is amusing, though rather discursive, and 
would have been better reading had it been a little more 
carefully revised. “ Our Van” is, as usual, good, and coves 
much ground. The “ Battered Portmanteau” is deligh 
An interesting discussion on “Leg before Wicket” clain 
the attention of all cricketers. 

Once a Week, which has been in existence and doing ¢ 
work for the last twenty-one years, has now come out in a 
enlarged form. Among its contents is an excellent t 
tion of Emile Zola’s novel, “ Thérése Raquin.” The illus 
tions are remarkably good. Mr. Geo. Manville Fenn 
tributes a new story, entitled “ Friend Jermin ; or, a Gol 
Ring.” £n passant we may remark, on the otherwise interest 
ing little article on “ Prose,” that De Quincey has two “e’s ? 
in his name. The writer persistently calls him “ De Quincy,” 
and the vision referred to is that of Mirza, not “ Merza.” =~ 

Received: Argosy, Antiquary, All the Year Round, ie 
Cassell’s, Social Notes, Good Words, Tinsley’s, Ladi#j, 
Edinburgh, Science Gossip, and Sunday Magazine. be 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Handbook of English Lilerature. (Crosby, Lockwood, and _ 
Co.)—We welcome the second edition of Mr. Dobson's 
excellent little handbook on English literature. Mr. Dobson 
is himself a poet, and his criticisms on the great masters of 
English poetry of the most various schools have the mezfit 
of appreciativeness and condensation. It would be difficult 
indeed, in spite of the plethora of handbooks of every sort, to 
find one in which so much careful knowledge was so satisfac- 
torily told in so small a compass. A feature of the book is the 
appendix, giving short biographies of minor literary cele- 
brities. Mr. Dobson has excluded living authors from his 
list, which sometimes produces a curious sensation ; it seems 
odd to read of Thackerary, Dickens, Mill, or Barry Cornwall, 
and find no mention of Carlyle or George Eliot. The book 
is one of the Civil Service Series, and seems well adapted for 
its pernicious purpose, that of getting as much superficial 
knowledge as possible in the shortest possible time into an 
average human head. Lea 

Figurative Language. By Leo H. Grindon. (James 
Speirs.)—The study of language is, no doubt, a fascinating 
one, and Mr. Leo Grindon’s researches in the field. of 
etymology have, if no special reconditeness, at least the 
recommendation of being placed agreeably before the reader. 
The volume is full of suggestive illustrations and appositely- 
introduced quotations. Mr. Grindon says his book is written 
“not for the vulgar and superficial, but for the well-taught 
and aspiring,” and therefore he has “ not hesitated either to 
print the Greek words required for illustration, in their 
proper classical character. To those who are unacquainted 
with the Greek letters I have’ simply to recommend the 
learning—a matter of a few hours only.” It is a pity Mr. 
Grindon omits to tell us how anyone having spent the “ few 
hours” in acquiring the Greek alphabet would from that 
gain the knowledge to understand the words therein written. 
Although the book is, on the whole, entertaining, we imagine 
that few will rejoice that it has been drawn into the fierce light 
of publicity after a private circulation of thirty years. Still 
it will do no harm, and may do good in awakening in some 
casual reader an interest in those philological questions 
which are daily pressing for solution, and which can only be 
satisfactorily dealt with by the contributions of the willing 
labour of thousands. 








STRAY LEAVES. 
iienitdieiadian 
O* Tuesday next, February roth, at eight p.m., at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, a paper on “ Irofi and 
Steel at Low Temperatures” will be read by Mr. J. J. 
Webster, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Bu 
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. THE delegates of the Clarendon Press will issue in a few 
days an annotated edition of Goethe's “Iphigenie in 
Tautis,” by Professor Buchheim. The volume will contain a 
complete commentary, explaining every difficulty, and point- 
ing out all the classical allusions and. reminiscences in the 
drama. The text will be preceded by a mythological and a 
critical introduction, the latter containing, besides a full 
analysis, a comparison between the Euripidean “ Iphigenia” 
and the “ Iphigenie ” of Goethe. 


Dr. GORDON HARTE has a new ‘volume of poems in the 
press, which will be published early next month by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. The work is entitled ‘‘ Maiden 
Ecstasy,” and consists of fourteen items, each illustrating a 
phase of maiden love. Messrs. Chatto and Windus have 
also in the press a new volume of poems by Mr. Swinburne, 
and a volume of verse by the author of “The New 
Republic.” 


THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :—It is 
probably not yet forgotten that the late special correspon- 
dent of the Daily News, Mr. MacGahan, was married to a 
Russian lady, #ée Elaguine. Since her husband’s death 
this lady has devoted herself to literature, and is now 
engaged on a translation into Russian of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s poems and stories.- As in the original, the work will 
consist of three volumes, and will appear at St. Petersburg 
inthe autumn. The posthumous portion of Solovieff’s great 
work, the History of Russia, has been issued to the public. It 
consists only of two chapters, occupying respectively four and 
eight pages, and was written a few days before the historian’s 
death. The popular novel of the talented Eugenie Markoff, 
“ The Sea Shore” (Bereg Moria), which appeared last year 
in a serial form in the monthly journal Dair/o, has been 
secured by Wolf, the leading St. Petersburg publisher, for 
publication in a single volume. The issue of the interesting 
military work, “The Russian Guards on the Sofia Road,” 
has been suspended for the moment, the author wishing to 
insert in all the copies unsold two sketches taken by Baron 
Kaulbars of the Battle of Gorni Doobniak from twelve to four 
o'clock in the day. The Entomological Society at St. 
Petersburg is engaged on the compilation of a work dealing 
with the fauna of Russia: Academician Grote has received 
permission to examine the archives of the Emperor's own 
cabinet and of the Committee of Ministers for material for 
his biography of the poet Derjavin. The work will consist 
of two bulky vo'umes, of which a large portion will be com- 
posed of the unpublished letters and writings of the poet. 


A NEw illustrated daily is on the ¢apis. It is to be edited 
by no less a person than Mr. Edward Jenkins, M.P., the 
author of “Ginx’s Baby,” the adored of Dundee, and the 
béte-noire of the Scotsman. It is to be profoundly satirical, 
and the House of Commons is to be reported through a 
telephone. Price one penny, which shows that “Ginx” has 
a correct appreciation of his own va'ue. 


Ir is said that Sir James Stephen at present exercises 


a considerable controlling power over the Pall Mall 
Gazelle. 





WHEN Prince Bismarck presented Mr. White, American 
Minister at Berlin, to Count Moltke, at one of the Court 
entertainments, he did so in the following fashion :— 
“Count, let me present to you a gentleman from America 
who was born at Homer, lives in Syracuse, and has founded 
a University in /thaca.” Count Moltke scarcely knew what 
to make of the conjunction of so many classical names. 


Mr. LONGFELLOW’S birthday was. celebrated on the 27th 
of January in a somewhat novel fashion by the schools of 
Cincinnati. By general:accord, the exercises on that day 
consisted mainly of the recitation of extracts from the poet’s 
works. A similar compliment has been paid by the schools 
to Mr. Whittier on his birthday. 


SHELLEY’s “ Prometheus Unbound” and “Epipsychidion” 
are not the simplest of works as they appear in the poet’s 
original language ; and what light can be shed upon them by 
the means suggested in the following advertisement—ex- 
tracted from a contemporary—will be a marvel unto many : 
—“A Young Man would be glad to correspond, in Pitman’s 
shorthand, with someone, also Young (of either sex), who is 
familiar with the Higher Poetry, who has an ardent liking 
for, say, Shelley’s ‘Prometheus Unbound’ and ‘Epipsy- 
chidion,’ or Swinburne’s . ‘Songs before Sunrise,’ &c. 
Address J. H., Box 85, Post Office, Greenock.” Two ardent 
souls floundering about in shorthand over the “Epipsy- 
chidion” would not only lead. to the supposition that these 
souls were very young, but of a complexion very much re- 
sembling that of the first syllable in the town from which 
the advertisement emanates. 


THERE is every reason to believe that there is no truth in’ 
the report which has appeared in certain quarters that Mr. 
George Macdonald intends to follow the example of Mr. 
Ruskin and abandon, not publishing, but publishers. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under:—The 
Moscow Gazette has made arrangements for the publication 
of a larger number of telegrams than heretofore. One day 
this week its telegraphic ‘intelligence exceeded three 
columns, chiefly of news from St. Petersburg, which is con- 
sidered a remarkable feat in Russian journalism. Professor 
Modestoff, who has been forced on account of his liberal 
views to resign his chair at the St. Petersburg University, is 
a regular contributor to the Movoe Vremya. The pro- 
prietors of the New Russian paper at Warsaw, Varshawski 
Dnuivnik, have decided to bring out an evening edition of 
their journal. The editorial office of the weekly journal 
Preevoda e Okhota, has been removed from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow. M. Siberiakoff, the editor of the journal S/ovo 
(Word), which was recently suspended for three months on’ 
account of publishing in its January number no less than five 
articles obnoxious to the Government, has been compelled 
to resign his functions in favour of M. Jemtchoojnikoff, the 
Minister of the Interior refusing to allow the journal to 
appear again under his management. M. Vernadski, the 
editor of the Berpevot Oukazahel, or Exchange Guide, has 
been fined thirty roubles for exceeding the authorised pro- 
gramme of his journal by the insertion of some oa dits from 
another newspaper. The Censor has forbidden the Golos 
to print advertisements for a month. The New Russia 
Telegraph denies the statement of the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of the Daily News that M. Tsitovitch had been 
invited to become editor of a new Government organ called 
the Bereg. The actual fact is M. Tsitovitch himself is 
making preparations for a private daily newspaper of his 
own, which will appear in March without any aid from the 
Government or connection with it. : 


ARTEMUS WARD once remarked that a lie will live, 
whereupon the Atlanta Covséitution insists that all the 
writings of Eli Perkins are stamped with immortality. 


THE Scotch clergyman who, as already announced, will 
shortly come before the world as a novelist, has two other 
strings to his bow in the shape of a Scotch drama (not 
written, however, in the dialect) and a volume of “ moral 
sermons.” 


Mr. THEODORE GREIG, “author,” of Boston, U.S. 
announces an edition of the works of Allan Ramsay and 
Robert Burns, “ translated into English” ! 





Mrs. BATEMAN has revived “Mary Warner ” at Sadler’s 
Wells, an admirable and stirring drama, which is welcome in 
London again. Miss Bate (Mrs. Crowe) plays the part she 
originally created, and does so with admirable power. Mr. 
W. H: Vernon, one of our soundest actors, is also included 
in the cast, and the piece goes well. Playgoers will find that 
a very enjoyable evening can now be spent at New Sadler’s 
Wells. 
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THE play founded on M. Daudet’s novel, “The N abab,” has 

succeeded beyond anyone’s hopes, thanks to the talents of 
the young adaptor, and the superiority of the actor who 
plays the principal part, M. Dupuis of well-established 
reputation. The author, M. Pierre Eléazar, is less known 
to the world at large ; he is, however, a poet of some reputa- 
tion, and has before now produced some successful pieces 
on the Parisian stage. Victor Hugo thinks highly of him ; 
witness the fact that he has allowed him to construct a 
drama out of one of his novels. It will be produced shortly 
at the Ambigu, under the title of “ Bug Jargal.” 


PreEROLA, the Dictator of Peru, was a writer of unacted 
dramas in his early youth, Some odd volumes are being 
circulated in his dominions, much to his chagrin. 


UNDER the name of the Commercial Advertiser, a weekly 
summary edition of the late Levant Herald is now being 
published especially for English readers. It is a paper well 
worth reading by all those who seek for detailed information 
of the state of the Balkan Peninsula. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Evelyn, M.A, LL.D., edited by.—Hellenica. A Collection of Essays. 
ivingtons, 
Chris — a author of “ Hon. Miss Ferrard,” &c, 3 vols. Richard 


ey and 
Farley, . own -New Bul Newman and Co. 
Gill, Captain William, ~~ pasinonn —The River of Golden Sand, Narra- 
tive of a cee through China and Eastern Thibet to Burmah. With 
Illustrations and 1 2vols. John Murray. 
Gen Soot Ronald. —The igure Painters of Holland, (Great Artist Series.) 


Co. 
Her Dignity and Grace.—A Novel by H.C. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
House and Home. Vol. II. Office of ‘* House and Home.” 
Huish, Marcus B.—This Year’s Art. Macmillan and Co. 
poabeon» E. Mounteney.—A Pink ve ge 3 vols. Richard Bentley and Son. 
cightley, =“ Robert.—A King’s Daughter. nd edition. Gratton, 


Co. 
Kindons oseph, B.A.—Poems and tomate Sketches. Newman and Co. 
L'Art. No. 266. rer Février, 1880. J ouam, Editeur, 134. New Bond Street. 
Masson, David, M-A.—The Life of Jiobe = Mle. Yai. Vi. ‘Mesnilien ned 


Prior, W. D.—Practical P George Routledge and Sons 
Richter, a re Pen E> Penne de Vin (Great Artist Series.) Samp- 


The American Art Review. Vol.I. No.2. Sampson Low and Co. 
The Children’s Picture Gift Book. Ward, Lock, and Co. 
The Educational Year Book for 1880. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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stiibaitelildeas of Glass scab Lustres, and Wall 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in eae 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher, an- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Bs 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Pas 
and China, Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China, 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. ee 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford St., W, 





DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. . es 

BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION, 

Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 

Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or Tacx. ee 

** White Lod oe 7 
“ a am Poy wl by his Serene. Highness the ‘Duke of Teak =* . 
opportunities offer he will not to d 2 choconghlanl = 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water : and the Bite Dagens Pastils, 
“em &c., a ur “ RICHARD J. G. Fregsorn.” wp “a 
rices ; 100 Pints, 40s. ; uarts, P. boxes. Bilin os 

Water Depot, 27, King Street, ot, Cheapaide. ar eee Piet 
Retail of all Chemists. I 











HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Room 
Ys 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HA 
Corgan Sore: eg aed chewbere ast Raockatou — 
imitations uu ° tea! 
for travelling, post free. eat ee 


820, HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


THE MULTIPLEX — 


IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 


Music, Examination eee paves ate han pecifications. 


ing process has been or ese Majest ent, who une 
paid the Saeee (Mr. Fellows £500, 7 the on of walang, ie it throughout. 
tl their Departments. No tedious washing off. Full particulars post free, 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 14, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton, : 
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Che Cambridge 


Bible for 


Schools. 


GENERAL _Epitor—J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 





SUBJECTS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1880. 


IMMEDIATELY, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Osdinary to the Queen. 
SHORTLY, 


THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College 


By the Rev. A. F. 





Lonpon: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


THE STORY OF 


BARBARA 


Fier Splendid Misery, and Etter Gilded Cage. 





REPRINTED FROM 


“THE WORLD.” 





The New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “Vixen,” &¢ 





London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


ABBOTT'S STOCK AND SHARE ALMANAC. 


Frice is.; Post F'ree, 1s. 2a. 
’ GIVING THE FULLEST INFORMATION ON STOCKS AND SHARES, 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES, 
DIVIDENDS AND RAILWAY TRAFFIC RETURNS, 


STATISTICS OF FOREIGN STATES, 
With a Short Account of the London Stock Exchange, and the Paris, Vienna, Berlin, & New York Exchanges. 





Published by JOHN ABBOTT & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 


4 and 5, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


SOLD AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


AND BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


**T would recommend to all who wish to know what they are 
about before investing their savings to purchase a singularly clear 
and practical manual which has been published by ae Abbott. 
In this handy little book will be found a clear classification of the 
different securities quoted on the Stock Exchange, their highest and 
lowest quotations during the last six yéars, and much other valuable 
information.” — Truth, 

‘* Messrs. John Abbott and Co.’s Stock and Share Almanac for 
1880 contains a variety of compiled information respecting stocks 
and shares of all descriptions.’’—Standard, 

‘* A very useful little handbook for investors and speculators. It 
contains a complete list of all the British and all the more important 
foreign investments, including Government Stocks, Colonial Debts, 
Railways, Tramways, and Miscellaneous. There is ample informa- 
tion on the subject of the boards of directors, the amount of capital 
issued, the dividends paid, and the debentures for which the various 
companies are liable, An appendix is added in which the highest 
and lowest prices which have prevailed during the year are given.” 
— Examiner, 

‘* It isa handy manual for investors and speculators, containing a 
diary, particulars as to the rules and practice of the principal foreign 
Bourses, a list of investments, dates of dividends, and a large 
quantity of other information of a similar class, the whole being ar- 
ranged in a simple and concise fashion, and forming a convenient 
pocket volume.” — Globe. 

‘* Contains a good deal of information that will be of service to in- 
vestors and speculators.” —Daily Chronicle. 

** We are surprised at the amount of information Mr. Abbott has 
been able to compress within so small a space, and congratulate him 
heartily on the general result of his work, which we hope will have 
a large circulation.”"—Mining World, 

‘ ‘* The value of the Almanac will be widely appreciated.” — Dining 
ournal. 

*« It combines the qualifications of a valuable work of reference 
and a diary with ready-made entries, which render it useful to those 
for whom it is intended during the whole period extending from 
January Ist to December 31st. The little book contains a number 
of articles which cannot but be of assistance to the less experienced 
amongst investors. There is, indeed, hardly a single detail of the 
broker’s business, the investor’s duty, or the speculator’s pastime 
which is not exhaustively dealt with ; and the information is as full 
in reference to tramways and commercial companies as to Consols 
and other State securities. Any one who has once mastered the 
contents of Mr. Abboit’s little work will certainly have acquired the 
essentials of a Stock Exchange education.”—Jewish World. 

*** Abbott’s Stock and Share Almanac for 1880’ is what it 

urports to be, a handy manual, both for investors and speculators, 
he information is varied, and though necessarily condensed, is full 


and lucid. There are brief and interesting accounts of the London 

and New York Stock Exchanges, and of the Paris, Berlin, and 

Vienna Bourses. There is also a list of the principal securities, &c. 

On the whole, we may say this publication, issued by Messrs. 

John Abbott and Co., is such a complete guide that it will be of 

continual use and great value to all investors and speculators.’’— The 
on Figaro, 

**It gives a list of the principal securities, with the amount of 
each, interest, date of dividends, drawings, &c.; an almanac and 
diary, giving the dates for usual payment of dividends, tables show- 
ing the prices and dividends! of English and foreign railways, the 
highest and lowest prices of Consols from 1823 to 1878, the debts, 
revenue, and expenditure of foreign States, and highest and lowest 
prices of stocks from 1873 to 1878, and the dividends in English 
railways for the last ten years. The arrangement of the little book 
is admirable, and must have entailed a large amount of labour.” — 
Liverpool Daily Post. 

“It comprises a diary—a week on every two es—with useful 
notes about drawings, dividends, and such like atten a series of 
short and lucid articles descriptive of the rules and practice at the 
London and New York Stock Exchanges and the Bourses of Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna; there is a similar article on speculative purchases 
and sales and options; a list of investments to ‘suit all classes 
of investors,’ list (with notes) of the principal securities, with their 
amount, interest, dates of dividends, drawings, final redemption, 
where payable, &c., and list of British railways, with the date 
of incorporation, constitution, office, miles open, authorised capital, 
last dividends, &c. Though the almanac contains so much, it is 
only a small book, its information being given in a handy form,.”— 
Liverpool Daily Courier. : 

‘* Although intended for the pocket, the book contains a mass of 
useful information with reference to the principal classes of securities, 
pare dates of dividend, Budgets of foreign States, highest and 

west prices during each month of the past year, traffic returns, 
and many other matters of interest.” —Deal Mercury, 

‘** Contains a large quantity of information which can: hardly be 
obtained, or, if obtained, in a less convenient form, elsewhere. 
Concise explanations of the rules and practice of the principal 
foreign Bourses. Both sharebrokers and the public will find the 
little book a useful shilling pocket companion.”-—Shefield Indepen- 


dent, 

“* People often ask ‘what is a good investment?’ and one is 
bothered to give a clear, sound opinion. Mr. John Abbott has just , 
published a practical manual, which so good an authority on finance 
as Mr. Labouchere pronounces a handy and reliable little book.” — 
American Register. 

‘*Cannot fail to materially assist investors in forming a sound 
opinion as to the relative value of stocks.” —Freeman's Journal. 
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Price Is; 


Post Free, 
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4 Nos. 4 and 5, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 
SOLD AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, AND BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


STOGERS AND SHARES: 


For reliable Information on Foreign Stocks, 


LIST. 


as well as Home Securities, consult oor MONTHLY PRICE 
JANUARY EDITION READY, 
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Third Edition of the ARGOSY for JANUARY 
Now Ready, containing the Opening Chapters of 


The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. 


Now ready, the FEBRUARY Number of Mrs. HENRY 
WOOD'S Magazine, 


THE S2SEGOSY- 


CONTENTS. 


x. The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. A New Illustrated Serial Story. Chap. 
. Heron Dyke and its Inmates. Chap. 5. An Unexpected Visitor. Chap. 6. 
bne Snowy Night. Illustrated by M. Eilen Edwards.—2. Verena Fontaine’s 
Rebellion, ouNNY LuDLow.—3. About Norway, by Caartes W. Woon, 
with Six I!lustrations.—4. The Grey. Cottage.—s. The Exiles of Siberia.— 
6. Lottie’s “‘ Yes.”—7. First time at Church, 


Sixpence Monthly. 





“* A good number of a favourite magazine.”— The Queen. ; 
“ There is a charm about the Argosy we do not find in any other magazine.’’ 
Liverpool Courier. : 
* Excellent descriptions and pictures of Norway.”—Sunday Times. 
** Mr. Wood's charming notes ‘ About Norway.’ —Land and Water. : 
Q ** Chief among the papers we place Mr. Wood's article ‘ About Norway.’ ’’— 
meen. 
“Mrs. Henry Wood’s Argosy still sails over gold-n seas,” —7e'eg 72h. 
“ The Av; osy is the best and cheapest of our magazines.” —S/andard. 
“ The Argosy forms an excellent collection of entertaining matter.”—Odserver. 
“It is refreshing to light upon the Argosy.”—Latest News. 
** Johnny Ludlow is a singularly pleasant companion.” — Spectator. 
on The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is considerable.”—Saturday 
eview. 
“‘Johory Ludlow is thoroughly high in tone, and healihy in character.” 
— Guardian. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8, New Burlington Street, W. 





THIS DAY. 


ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF SIX YEARS, 
FROM THE END OF 1873 TO JANUARY, 188>. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 
THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
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By ARTHUR ARNOLD, 
Author of * Social Politics,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


NOW READY, 
Second Thousand, price 1s., 


To be had of all Booksellers, and at Smith’s and Weight’s Bookstalls, 


SIR EDWARD MORTIMER’S 
REVENGE. 


An exciting Story, retold. 
By RANULPH FAIRFAX. 





London: DARLING and SON, 35, Eastcheap. 





NOW READY, 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo,, gilt, 124 5 pages, Price 10s. 6d., 


“OUR SCHOOLS and COLLEGES.’ 


By Capt. DE CARTERET BISSON, M.A. 


(Dedicated to VISCOUNT CRANBROOK.) 


Contains an Historical Account of all Existing Institutions, and is a standard 
Authority on every required Examination and Educational Question. The 
work is officially recognised by the Queen, and H.R.H. Prince Leopold made 


special allusion to it in his speech at His Grace the Duke of i » 
on the 16th May last. uke of Westminster’s, 


WAGNER and CO., Publishers, 70, Berners Street, W. ; or, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO. 








13, Great MARLBOROUGH Stemer, 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WOR 


CONVERSATIONS WITH  DISTINGUIS 


PERSCNS during the SECOND EMPIRE from 18%o to 1863. By th, 
late NASSAU W. SEN IOR. Edited by his daughter, M. C. M, sine, me 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. es 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Heewortu Dix 


Vols. 3 and 4, completing the work. 8vo, 30s. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF WESTMINSTERS 
DIARY OF A mOUR IN SWEDEN. NORWAY, and RUSSIA 
in 1827. 1 vol., Svo, 1 Co, aes 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJE 
Corrected by the Nobility. 49th Edition, with the Arms beau 
Engraved. 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 

“ This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
deceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands 
day. It is a most use‘ul publication.”—7imes. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS, 
A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of “ RacHEL! 


Secret,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Joun Berwick 


Harwoop, author of “‘ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. By Mrs, 
MACQUOID, Author of ‘‘ Patty,” “Dianz,” &c. 3 vols. (Ses eee 
“ A delightful and refreshing book, in every way deserving of popularity, and 
worthy of its author's reputation.’’— Morning Post. ab ae 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 
Mrs. OviPHANT, SeconD EpITi0N. 3 vols. oo es 

“This book is a delightful one--fresh, interesting, and well written. It ats: 
deserves to take rank among the best works of the author.”— Z.caminer. . em 


FRIEND AND LOVER. By Iza Durrus HARDY, — 


author of “ Grencatry,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘* A most interesting and delight’ul novel.”—Court Yournal. k 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 


**Joun Hauirax, GENTLEMAN.” SECOND EpiTIon. 3 vole. ne 
LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 
“Sr. Oxave's,” &c. 3 vols. an 
** A charming story.”—Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Ro 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For FEBRUARY, 1800. Price 2s. 6d. 


* 


The Situation in Afghanistan. By Major-General Sir Henry C. RAWLINSO™, 


Lord Chelms‘ord and the Zalu War. By ArcuIBALD ForseEs. 

‘The Present Conditions of Art. By G, F. Warrs, R.A, 

Paganism in Paris. By Pére Hyacinrue. 

An Eyewitness of John Kemble. By Tuzopore MarTIN. 

Free Land and Peasant Proprietorship. By ArTHUR ARNOLD, 

Ritualists and Anglicans. By the Rev. A. F. Nortucots, M.A. & 

Our Egyptian Protectorate, By Epwarp Dicey. 

On Historical Psychology. By Henry S1oGwicx. 

Reasons for Doubt in the Church of Rome; a Reply. By the Right Rev. 
Monsignor CapPgt. a 

Free Trade, Railways, and the Growth of Commerce, By the Right Hoa. 
W. E. Giapstong, M.P, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 


In one volume, Royal 8vo. 1530 pages, Price 42s. 

OSTER’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE, for 1880, 

“It is lucid, reliable, admirably arranged, splendidly printed—a volume which 
must be placed in all libraries, public as well as private.”— Whitehall Review, 


Westminster: NICHOLS & SONS, 25, Parliament Street. 
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EACONSFIELD THE IMMACULATE. 


A Reply. Foolscap quarto. Col ares a 
Fourteen Illustrations, Seetees, eat os wrapper. Third Editior 


F. E. LONGLEY, 39, Warwick Lane, London. 








Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., * 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, - 
By ‘“‘BAGATELLE.” 


Icndon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN andy ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. i 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free, 


Prey atest rene of Rarg, Ear.y Printep, anv Curtovs Works, 
TIONS Of STANDARD AUTHORS STRATED, 
and Misce.Lanzous Books. » TugoLocical, iLuv 
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THEATRES, &ce. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
Shakespeare’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
be repeated every evening at 8 orclock. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during February. ; 


Box Office open daily from 1o to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst, 
where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 Yards from the Angel). 
Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. BATEMAN. 





O-NIGHT, at 8, MARY WARNER, Miss Bateman 

for a limited number of nights) GEORGE WARNER, Mr. W. H. 

VERNON (specially engaged).—Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. No fees. Doors 
open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 


ISS BATEMAN as MARY WARNER, in Tom 
Taylor’s great Domestic Drama, EVERY EVENING, and THIS 
DAY (Saturday) at 2 p.w., in AID of the 


RISH FAMINE FUND.—tThe entire receipts to be 
= Seats can be booked, and tickets for all parts of the house now can 
be had from Mr. Charman, at the Box Office. 


OTICE.—Mrs. BATEMAN begs to state her 
intention to produce a series of Shakespeare's Plays, commencing, in 
FEBRUARY, with MACBETH. Due regard will be paid, so far as her 
mears will permit, to the correctness of scenery, costumes, and appo'nt- 
ments, and, above all, to the selection of the best artists it is in her r to 
procure, who will. she trusts, be found able to worthily ee the great 
master’s text. Mrs. Bateman earnestly asks such a measure of public favour 
for her work as may enable her to re-establish as a Shakespearian Theatre, 
NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES, 

Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

VALUE. — BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C, 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND, 








Cratms AND Bonusss PAID....... asanatitiibiaachenitiad +... £&8,524,000 
ANNUAL RAVBUU Ts sic cc. Sev iioncieinsticisitbhisisentiatiall , 
POLicigs ISSUED during last 5 yearS......000.....00008 +... 4,500,000 


. The ASSOCIATION is distinguished by its Special Systems of 
BONUS DISTRIBUTION. — 
In Class A—An Ordinary Life Policy is ‘ormed in a few years into a 
Paip-vuP Poticy for the full Sum Assured, with future Bonvs AppITIONs. 
In Class B.—The Bonuses are applied so as to give the largest possible Benefits 
to those who attain an average time of life. This has resulted in Bonus 
Additions of an amount Unattainable under any other System. 
New Tasre of Repucep Premiums recently adopted, being from 8s. to 12s. 
lower than usual, for every £100 with profits. 
AGE oversee... ooo ©6225 32 35 40 45 50 5S 60. 
PREMIUM...... 37S. 428. 478 558. 67S. 828. 1025. 1308. 
THE 4:7 YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL, 1880. 
Previous ENTRANTS WILL SecuRE 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at THe DIVISION OF PROFITS in 188:. 


LONDON: s, LOMBARD STREET, and 48. PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82, PRINCES STREET. 


EL KX ECA ld ie oe 


SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Resident Physician—W. B. KUNTER, M.D., &c. 


As a WINTER RESIDENCE this place is admirably adapted for Inval'ds, 
especially Sufferers from Chest and Digestive Di rs and Rheumatism. 
Warm and well ventilated public rooms, bedrooms, and corridors. Covered 
balconies, permitting open air exercise in all weathers. A specially ventilated 
Turkish Bath has been added, and the Bath-Houses have been thorough! 
reconstructed, with all modern Improvements. A large Billiard Room, wi 
two tables. Numbers during the Winter Months average from 120 to 150. 








Now ready, Parr 1, price 6d., 


HE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. A New Modern 
Manual of Domestic Medicine. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons of 
the Principal London Hospitals. 
““*The Family Physician ’’ ought to havea place im every houschold,”—The 
Court Fournal, : . 
‘A biok which is likely to be of great and permanent use.”—Safurday 


Review, 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS. 
REASURERS of Free Libraries, and other gentle- 
men about to form libraries, large cr sinall, are recommended to apply 
fue MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition, 
now ready, postage free, More than Half a Million of Volumes are now on 


Sale, and must be disposed of as soon as possible, in order to provide additional 
‘pace for the rapid accumulation of newer books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


-A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE W 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS 


qoOPALL'S VORKSHIRE RELISH. 





Possesses a pleasing piquancy. 
Every dish is improved hy its addition. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 
Should be on every Sideboard. 
Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can be made. 
A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 
A household word. Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of ColouraSle I mitations. 
CAUTION.—On earch Label is our Trane Mark, Wil'ow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopaLt, BackHovuse®, Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the p'ainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
a awarded oe to the YORKSHIRE te the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piqua is overpowering, and that its invi ting 
vest by no Panton rhe Hy the ‘Sama flavour of the Wishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful conk in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
“Tap call thead call Gt eae tO Oilmen, Chemists, 

e only chea sauce.— rocers, en, 
&c., in bottles, 64, 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I hove not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—buf still for a great length of time my sideboard has never lacked 
~~ celebrated ‘‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 


acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish” always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable— 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is wciting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gord, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of “* Grace Darling,” era “ The Wreck of the Royal 


Charter,” &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


Cee arab dean Eeeeeeaden 
(lww@inrmaeum Tt 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 

Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 
Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 
TFee deadon, Wiss nats hilcemetle fi ciedd Guidi: 
i to 

inestimable boon to aie: Makes delic‘ous puddings without ng 

without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 

the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 

te Cee, ee eee 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 2s., 

. tins, : 
* Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 











Bag ter ependes QUININE WINE. 
Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet in Streng 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion. nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic, &c. Has proved an invaluable and 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. best restorati 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirahle. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is cea far superior Set nae ees ot og wo a 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers. &c.. at 1s., 1s. 134d., 28., 2s. 3d., per ; 
by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity_ FAIrHrutv. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, testes, We Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs.—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which is 
better than cure.—Vours truly, Emiry FarrHruty, ; 








To Messrs. Goodall, , Co., Leeds. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


Cee CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


—— CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. aimed 


( OODALLS CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


i ici rds without eges, in less time and at half the 
price. af — Fy oy cohen ena intended. “Wilt give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to house! eepers generally 
as a useful agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it a trial.— 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehouserzen, &c, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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BRAND AND CO.-’S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sotx Appress — No, 11, Lirtte STANHOPE STREET, 
Hertrorp Street, Mayrair, W. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,0ce. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion Hovse Buiipincs, E.C., Lonpon. 








Oxrorp Strreer, W. 





ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Jron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 





IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

POSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
oot Current Accounts opened with persons oy introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circvlar Notes issued. 

Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from ro till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 1o to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
** The Madeira of England.” 


A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 

Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision. — 
For terms and references apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 

A Book worth Reading. *‘HOW TO REGAIN HEAL1H, AND LIVE 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. 

To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London; or of C. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 








EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 


Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 

hnic, 3¢9. R Street, London, W. Class cn TUESDAY, 3 and 

8.30. “‘ Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory diobe, 
14 stamps. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per Ream. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. ee - ae -. from 
Superfine Cream Laid Note pe ee oe ee oe 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. os = 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. ° 


wPawneh 
AxnacoceoR 


seige Copnetes Note Papers ee oo St Cis ss, and 6 
F p Papers, blue or cream vo ii oe 6a., 12s. 6d., and 14 
The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per rooo. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 


Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices 
the retail houses, % c rere oe 


ORATIONES CREWEIANA, 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, D D., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849— 1876. 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E, B. Micnect, M.A., 
Barrister-at-law. 12s. 








PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S,. 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., 
HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immedi 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which exp 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDAL ip 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. te 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. oe 


“ Jan. 27, 187%, 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have o 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perf 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at 
to use my name. “S. G. HUICHINS, 
** By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Q 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


TESTIMONIAL. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER 
STOMACH and LIVFR, from which nearly 
diseases have their origin, will exert a é 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organ 
without which ae and good vitalising 
(blood) is impossible. ; 
[* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the found eed 
in the blood, chaien Medicinal es 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
caa. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As @ 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends i to every 
household. ay 
Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St., Regent St, London, W. 


Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


“THE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. Z 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to — 


prevent the disease attacking an ital _— all Chemists, at 
ts. 144d. and as. od. per box. > Senne oo = 


ce 






























OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—An : 


. _ Infallible Remedy for Bad Legs, and all kinds of Wounds.— 
surprising sale of these invaluable medicines in every part of the civilised w 
is the most convincing proof of their efficacy. They speedily cure bad 
wounds, scrofula, and diseases of the skin. Thousands of persons i 
from these dreadful meladies have been cured by them after every other means: 
had failed ; and it is,a fact beyond all doubt that there is no case, however 
obstinate or long standing, but may be quickly relieved and ultimately cured by 
these wonderful medicines. Their united action is irresistible : more need not be 


said in praise of these celebrated Pills. Let those who doubt their excellence "3 ; 
give them a trial. ; 





F GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
R Y’S 





FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. eS 
‘A most delicious and valuable article.”— Standard. : 


Cocoa. 


F GUARANTEED PURE. 
R Y’S ad 
FRY’Ss COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 
The Supe: fuous Oil Extracted. 


J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


Cocoa. 
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EVANS, SONS, AND CO.’S 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OlL. 


Containing 50 per cent, of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hypophosphite of Lime. 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER 


OIL with PHOSPHORUS. 


Each fluid ounce contains §0 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-30th of a grain of Phosphorus. 
Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in which the flavour of the Cod-Liver 


Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients, is entirely con 
[No Alkali is used in the emulsification. ] 


by means of simple aromatics. 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil cam be taken with water or milk, with which it readily mixes, and is easily digested by the most 


delicate invalids. 


In Bottles—z lb., 3s.: % lb., ts. od- each. 


Wholesale, 24s. and 14s. per dozen. 


EVANS, SONS, AND CO., 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 





HENRY A. IVORY & C0. 


pet and Harmonium on one 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {P20 233, 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {* iter instrament can, be played 


CITY WAREROOM, 


23, Holborn Viaduct. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 


1 rea adapted for Church or 
Drawing-room. 


— Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Pexct, 2n4 most simple in. me- 


STEAM FACTORY, 


Supplies th f thi 
woop areen, n.| 2rchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {sree tse = vant this 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; — os worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases from ested liver or 


other impurities, by vi the bl blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Labo 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON =B@GrTrivgn. 
1/6— One Bottle guaranteed sufficeent.—1/6 
KINGSTON LOTION producer of 
TION sahaee GEA Oh ioe eee 
grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON eres being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


KINGSTON LOTION i is invisible pe ee oe upon application, and, unlike 
has not any 
os LOTION forwarded to any address fron oe observation for 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

eee OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
er all other r ies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. we Deena id should be without them. se 

mua OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


Sprai rents, &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at as., 3s. 6d., ss. 6d., yond aes 
RMEUMATIC OILS are only by W: R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWIN NGTON, 1 HULL. 
REEUMASH OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEU MATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
SaSUN EES _ do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


toery aos or labour, 
RHEUMAT iC OILS are the friend of all i scale tegieen, nie, 0s a relents 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
star as. they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
soorthont aakaaetmee 


sens dae Address—W, B. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, _ 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO - the cure for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, Gout, 
Sciatica, Gravet, Lumsaco, Sick and Nervous Hzgap- 
scum, as proved by numerous testimonials, 

a vegetable remedy; can be taken by both you 
and old, and by persons ofthe most delicate constitution without rae 
change of diet. 
is the ORIGINAL SpEcIFic for the above complaints ; 

e Medical 


it has been 
and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 


TIC-SANO. 
**Undoubted remedy.”—Civid Service Gasette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”—Morning Post. 
“ A most wonderful and sure cure.”—Morning Adve tiser. 
saeuat ren efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.”—Couré 


TIC-SANO perites =e tito, stengthens, oe sytem, and so 


ae TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 1s. 134d., 2s. 3d., a @. ~ as per bottle . Of all the principal 


JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sorz Acanrs. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 
(RgGIsTERED), 
or, Chemical Food of Health. 
Sg a or 
most cases effects a permanent 
Sold only in bottles, 2s. 9d., 5s., 11s., and 21s. Of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane ne Street, I London. 


Patentees of the New “Washable” Respira Respirator, 7s. 6d. and x2s. 6d. each. 
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| -MAPPIN & WEBB, 


STERLING SILVER & ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


NEW AND REGISTERED DESIGNS . _ — 
, SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR > Be 


WEDDING, CHRISTENING, & BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


NEW PATENT TABLE CUTLERY, 


With. Best Double Shear Steel Blades, securely Fastened to the Handles without Rivets, so that they _ 
~ CANNOT BECOME LOOSE IN HOT WATER. 


SPLENDID CARVERS & FORKS, |” 





IN MOROCCO CASES. . a 
BSANT ae USEFUL PRESENTS. “soe af: 
CLOCKS. ~ nau, ona c 


For. Dining. Room, Drawing Room, . Carriage, &c., . 


_ In Gilt and Enamel, Ornamental Wood, with Inlaid Plaques, - Marble, Gilt and Crystal, &c., &e., 
: } suitable to present style of interior decoration. 


DRESSING cand TRAVELLING BAGS, 


i . » ‘With the Newest Improvements, et oa 
"FITTED STERLING SILVER and IVORY, £5- 5s. 4 


: Write for Mustrated Catalogue, stating: Articles required. 4 % 
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